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A Lifetime Opportunity 
for Wholesalers 


bodied under Article VIII which 
deals with Permissive Trade 
Practices. These provisions combine to 
protect the interests of retailers buying 
from wholesalers as well as to protect 
wholesalers from unfair direct selling 
by manufacturers. Wholesalers selling 
through retailers will be stopped from 
selling ultimate consumers at whole- 
sale prices. Manufacturers selling sev- 
eral classes of buyers (such as whole- 
salers, retailers and consumers) must 
observe price differentials between 
these buyers, thus protecting the 
wholesaler. There will be some leeway 
permitted on the basis of quantity pur- 
chases, terms of payments, etc., other- 
wise it will be considered unfair prac- 
tice for a wholesaler to purchase goods 
from any manufacturer not complying 
with the “price differential” basis. 
The only serious opposition to the 
proposed code was leveled against this 


HE very heart of the proposed 
basic wholesale code is em- 


particular section. The Consumer’s 
board, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and a representative of 
department store interests registered a 
protest, part of which was a charge of 
“legalized boycott.” If true, the boy- 
cott idea certainly has precedence in 
the NRA’s own Blue Eagle campaign 
for consumer support. The final result 
of this “Differential” provision will be 
watched with great interest by the 
entire hardware industry. It appears 
likely that it will be allowed in the 
final code but in a modified and more 
legally-phrased form. 

Encouragement for this measure 
came from NRA Division Administra- 
tor A. D. Whiteside when he said: “I 
would very much like to see this pro- 
vision go further, if it were possible to 
do so. This is a lifetime opportunity 
for wholesalers, and several provisions 
might be included in this section of the 
code to strengthen it.” 


The Full Text of the Proposed Basic Wholesalers’ Code Con- 
taining the ‘‘Differentials Provisions’”’ Appears in This Issue 
With a Report on the Hearing of This Important Code. 
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As one dealer to another 
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Automatically 
Safe! 


The unique four-roll 
construction of the 
new Horton Auto-Safe 
Wringer is illustrated 
at right. It is not nec- 
essary to strike any 
release lever—the 
Auto -Safe operates 
automatically to pre- 
vent injury or damage, 
should a hand or an 
overload of clothing 
be drawn into the 
wringer. 


“Let me give this to 





you straight: 


The HORTON 
Line Sells, and 


STAYS Sold!” 








RAMATIC features—like the new Auto-Safe 
Wringer — rivet the attention of prospects, 
make it easy to demonstrate the extra value in Horton 
washers. In-built quality—the Horton ideal for 62 
years — assures efficient, trouble-free service week-in, 
week-out. The complete line affords a model of ex- 
ceptional appeal for every need of the market. 


There, Mr. Dealer, are the highlights of the Horton 
“picture.” Let us fill in the details—give you all the facts 
about the line and the proposition which will help 
bring National Recovery right into your store! No obli- 
gation, of course. Ask your wholesaler or write direct to 


HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1101 Fry Street + Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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for the Regular Old-fashioned 
CHRISTMAS TRADE... 


SPECIFICATIONS: " 
“Standard’’ Grade. Autoloading, take’ 
= Sueatien. solid breech; 21 inch rounc* 
barrel. Half pistol grip stock of American walnut, steel butt 
plate. Chambered for regular .22 Short, also for .22 Long 
Rifle cartridge, and will handle Kleanbore Hi-Speeds. (When 
ordering, SPECIFICALLY MENTION CALIBER WANTED. 
EITHER .22 SHORT OR 2 LONG RI 
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j FLE.) 
22 Short magazine holds 15 cartridges. .22 Long 
Rifle magazine holds 10 cartridges. Rear 
sight with screw adjustment for elevation. 
White metal bead front sight. Length 
taken down 21 inches. Weight 
about 5 pounds. 


\ 


\N\ 





Autoloader 


I HE money that’s 


SPECIFICATIONS: been hiding so long is beginning to come 
Model 12 ‘‘Standard’’ Grade. Slide-action, take down, ham- 
merless, solid breech; 22 inch round barrel; straight grip. 
walnut stock fitted with rubber butt plate. Chambered 
to take without adjustment .22 Short, .22 Long 
and .22 Long Rifle cartridges, including Klean- 
bore Hi-Speed. Magazine holds 15 Short, 
12 Long or 10 Long Rifle cartridges. 


out. Some of it may be a little timid, but 


there’s nothing like a good strong line of sell- 


May also be had for .22 Short car- 
tridge only. Rear sight with screw 
adjustment for elevation. White metal 
bead front sight. Length taken down, 
25% inches. Weight 4% pounds. 


Model 12 


Silde~action 
Repeater 


ing talk to make it get to work buying goods. 
It’s been quite a while since you’ve had such a 
good chance to doa real holiday business. 


To many boys and girls, and men and women, too, 







the finest present this Christmas will be a Remington 
.22 rifle. You can increase their number and your 
profits by some strong sales pressure and a good display. 
There'll be a lot of the Model 33 single-shot, bolt-action 
rifles and the Model 34 bolt-action repeaters sold, and a 
goodly number of the slide-action repeaters, Model 12, and 
the autoloaders, Model 24. They’ll be sold right in your com- 
munity, too. The only question is: who’s going to sell them? 
You can do it, or the fellow ’round the corner will. 
Remington rifles are the most widely advertised and the most 


Model 34 


Bolt Action 


Bolt A popular. They’re easiest to sell. They make fine leaders in a 
epeater 


drive for good old-fashioned Christmas trade. REMINGTON ARMS 
COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. Originators and Sole Manufac- 


turers of Kleanbore Ammunition. 


LE 
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ALWAYS SELL 


Remington, 


ANBO 


"AMMUNITION "<9. U. &, pare 





Model 33 


Bolt Action 
Single Shot 
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MYERS: :-:: 


¢¢ CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


BACKED BY A NAME THAT IS 
FAMOUS THE WORLD OVER! 


The name MYERS—famous everywhere for pumps of 
unfailing reliability and long, low-cost operation! Sixty 
years of leadership! 


You get plus-value from this long experience—you get 
the highest type of engineering skill and the very finest 
materials available—when you choose from the new line 


of Myers Centrifugal Pumps. Dependability—and low 


cost! 


Myers engineers give you at favorable prices improve- 
ments and refinements that you don't ordinarily expect 
to find in Centrifugal Pumps—quality features and pre- 
cision construction that insure dependability and long 
life. Every pump in the Myers line is built to stay on 
the job. 


Horizontal, single suction, single stage pumps. For irri- 
gation and drainage jobs, circulation of hot or cold 
water, brine, swimming pools, unwatering excavations, 
general water supply and countless other applications. 







Fig. 2800 


Fig. 2801 


The new Myers Centrifugal Catalog 
tells you the whole story of this new, 
improved line. Write today for free 


copy: ' 


THE F. E. 
MYERS & BRO. 
COMPANY 


ASHLAND 
OHIO 






PUMP BUILDERS 
SINCE 1870 


PUMPS :: WATER SYSTEMS :: HAYTOOLS :: DOORHANGERS 
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BRANDS 


Sun-Red Edge AluminA 
(electro-plated with zinc) 


Sun-Red Edge Black 
(painted) 
Sun-Red Edge Bronze 
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“That ‘red edge,’ madam, is the makers’ mark of quality 
... their guarantee of perfect screen cloth. It not only 
helps you to distinguish it from other makes but affords 
double protection. The red enamel prevents rusting of 
the selvage wires under the nailing strip, where moisture 
collects, and guards against breaking of wires along the 
strip. Measure - marked at six inch intervals, you are 


always sure of accurate measurement. 


“This is not an ordinary screen cloth with a red edge. 
It is a better cloth... better woven... better galvanized 
... better painted ...and therefore lasts far longer than 


ordinary makes.” 


PACKAGED TO PAY PROFITS —This exclusive 
Spiral-Wrap End-Cap round container saves 6% in freight 
charges and 18% in storage space in comparison with square 
cartons. Automatic machine wrapped with 120 Ib. Kraft spirals 
... the roll ends capped with heavy duplex fabric tape... the 
cloth is effectively protected in shipment. End tape and spiral 
edging are a handsome red in color, making the package 
strikingly attractive for display purposes. 


There is a Red Edge Jobber in your 
vicinity. Ask for sales helps and prices. 


REYNOLDS 
WIRE CO. 3 
DIXON, ILLINOIS “ame 











Santa gives you 


A NEW SALES ID 





SELL PYREX 

CASSEROLES 
FOR GIFT 

FRUIT CAKES 


HERE’S A “CHRISTMASY” GIFT! 
A delicious fruit cake for the re- 
ceiver to enjoy right away... anda 
sparkling Pyrex Brand Casserole for 
many bakings to come. 
It’s a gift with that important per- 
sonal touch. Your customer bakes the 
cakes herself in the Pyrex Casseroles 





—then sends both cakes and casse- 
‘roles to her friends or relatives. 

If you know your women customers 
—you'll see instantly why this new 
idea will help you sell more Pyrex 
Casseroles than you ever did before 
—even in a Christmas season! 

Push this idea now. Hint “fruit 
cakes for gifts”’ to every prospective 
customer. See how they “catch on” 


... and don’t forget 


SOLD FAST AT $5.15 
NOW ONLY $2.95 








and buy . . . not just one casserole, 
but two, three or more! 

Pyrex Casseroles come in sizes to 
fit any cake or any purse! 8 oz. to 
3 qt... . 40¢ to $2.75. 

Fill your Christmas stock needs by 
ordering from your jobber today. 
Write us for hand-out folders illus- 
trating fruit cakes baked in Pyrex 
ware and giving fruit-cake recipe. 


the PYREX* Gift Set— 


@ Packed in its attractive gift box, the Pyrex 10- 
piece Gift Set is another fast-selling Christmas 
“*Idea-in-Pyrex-Brand-Ware.”’ Two years ago, 
Christmas buyers snapped it up at $5.15. It’s only 
$2.95 now. At that price . . . with the turnover you 
get... it pays to give extra display space to this 
popular Gift Set. Write us for Display Card. Avail- 
able in Standard, Engraved and the new Decorated 
styles. Speak to your jobber about them. Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, New York. *T.M.Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 
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Experienced buyers and users of bolts know 
what to look for in a quality bolt—a full square 
head, neatly formed; a nut face true with the 
axis of the bolt; clean, sharp threads; and a nut 
fit that is neither too tight nor too loose. 


But every buyer of bolts can’t be expected to 
know all these details, can’t hope to inspect 
every single piece to make certain that it is just 
what it should be, and yet can’t afford to take 
chances when the safety of life may hang on 
a thread. So Upson has provided another way 
to know a good bolt—by the letter U on the head 
of the bolt. It’s only a little mark, but it means 
much—the right steel, the most modern heading 
practice, threads true to standards, and correctly 
heat-treated for the job it has to do. 


Specify Upson headed and threaded products 
by name and look for the identifying U when 
using them. 
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00D BOLT 


Bolts and nuts in all standard and special 
shapes, sizes, alloys and finishes. Standard and 
special rivets of all kinds. Wire rope clips. 
Turnbuckles. Automotive and railroad special 
items. Headed and threaded products for 
every use. Your specialities are our specialty. 


UPS ON NUT Divisto’N 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


COR POR ATI ON 


;CLEVELAND, OHIO 


: . 
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S N 
to show customers the importane 
YALE PADLOCKS 


Whenever you sell a padlock, point out the advantage 
of buying the positive, dependable security for which 
YALE fine quality padlocks are universally famed. 


Tell your customer the facts about padlock construction. 
Very likely he does not know them and he will appreciate 
receiving the information from you. Here is the story: 


































YALE SUPER PIN TUMBLER PADLOCKS — Provide the 


utmost in Padlock security. There is also a series of 
YALE Pin Tumbler Locks, more moderately vriced, 
which afford a dependable degree of security. 


YALE DISC TUMBLER PADLOCKS —are next in protec- 


tion value. 


YALE SUPER LEVER TUMBLER PADLOCKS-—offer secur- 
ity comparable with YALE Super Pin Tumbler Pad- 
locks, but with a different type of key. 


YALE WARDED TYPE PADLOCKS ~—are recommended 
only for insuring privacy 
or keeping out the curious, 
not for maximum security. 





When the demand is for 
real protection, sell a 
YALE Super Pin Tum- 
bler or Lever Tumbler 
Padlock. This common 
sense policy not only 
will increase your pad- 
lock profits, but will 


make friends for you. 
om 

Try this plan and you will be impressed with 

the fact that “the name YALE helps the sale.” 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


STAMFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 
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Mickey Mouse Pocket Thank YOU, Mr. Merchant. You’ve done one wonder- 
WV * — Fe ob — ful job on the Ingersoll line during 1933. You’ve sold 
wt icke Ww 

— ‘a _ . g 5 fh) a lot of Ingersoll Watches—Mickey Mouse, Yankee, 
— a 2h ‘f Tuxedo and the other models. You’ve kept 2,500 
$1. - pen a ——— Ingersoll workmen busy at top speed and you’re help- 


ing to rid the country of dat ole debbil “Depression”. 





Production has for months been running greater 


INGERSOLL than 1918-19 volume—Ingersoll’s peak. Still we can’t 
keep up with orders. We’re terribly embarrassed and 
Watches we're doing the best we can to get everybody’s mer- 

Pocket Watches chandise to him in time for Christmas selling. 
Cot Price We trust you placed your orders early... or, if you 
YANKEE ........ $1.03 $1.50 didn’t, that you will get in touch with your jobber 
titania —_ at once. But don’t blame him if he can’t supply you. 
ss a. ee We're afraid that the market is going to be short of 
Wrist Watches Mickey Mouse and other Ingersoll merchandise. The 
CHEVRON ....... 2.10 3.25 jobber has been doing his utmost to keep you supplied. 

TUXEDO ........ 2.10 3.25 


Don’t think the watch business will sag after 


TUXEDO RAD..... 2.48 3.75 . ‘ Pius: . : 
re ase aan Christmas. Mickey is just reaching toward _ peak. 
MICKEY MOUSE... 1.83 2.75 Every Mickey Mouse Watch you sell for Christmas 


will be out selling five or six additional ones for 


WATE RBURY you after Christmas. And keep your eye on Ingersoll. 
Clock Good news is coming for 1934. 
OCKS 


WINNER ALARM... .86 1.50 INGERSOLL-WATERBURY CO. 
SUNRISE ALARM .. 1.35 2.00 Waterbury. Conn 
MICKEY MOUSE— — : 

SPRING ...... 103 1.50 THE GEO. H. EBERHARD COMPANY 
ae oO og = 1.50 San Francisco: Distributor on the Pacific Coast 





a SSN, 
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STANLEY 


HINGEWARE HAND TOOLS 
GW) 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 











‘LEPAGE 








AGES 


LEPAGE'S CASEIN GLUE 
LEPAGE'S LIQUID SOLDER 
LEPAGE'S GRIPSPREADER MUCILAGE 
LEPASE'S COLD WATER WALL SIZE 
LEPAGE’S WATERPROOF CEMENT 
LEPASE’S PAPER-HANGERS PASTE 





RUSSIA CEMENT CO.,GLOUCESTER MASS. 
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7 |NEW... 


Nettin g¢ and square mesh merchandising plan 





Displays actual samples. 


_ - WRIGHT STEEL: WIRE 


COMPANY en 20 grades of square mesh cloth 


+ 4 “WOVEN WIRE PRODUCTS | | ial 
a - 4 


LPB S Bi ae 24” x 38” panel. 


A He WRIGHT TIPS 7a 
wos Correctly for the Jab | 
ns ee it ititi &§ Finished in ol colors 


+h (UGA Agree he Gay Acre 


Bay noo St a easily kept clean 
cea) |e 


and 18 grades of netting on 


Shows grades best suited for 
the job. 


Names new uses. 


Opens the door for new mar- 
kets and additional profits 





for you. Your customers 
choose from actual samples. 


FREE... 


This Display Fixture com- 
plete, with your order for 
25 rolls of netting and 
cloth, assorted. 








J Display Board Complete No. 38 


UseD AS FLOOR STAND OR TO HANG 
ON WALL OR ON SWINGING PANEL 


4 | 


Order from your jobber 











MADE BY 


G. F. Wright Steel G Wire Company 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


= NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


LGE 

















Superior Brand Hex and Straightline Netting 
and Square Mesh Cloth 


Pg Continuous Twist, by the 
Wright power looms, gives regular 
hexagonal mesh, securely and permanently 
locked in place. Note illustration of 1” mesh 
No. 20 wire netting. 




























Free from bulges or sags, it is unnecessary to 
stretch this netting when erecting. 





UNRETOUCHED PHOTOGRAPH, 1” No. 20 WIRE 


T 0 demonstrate the unique straightness of 
the selvage, simply unroll any bale along 
your floor and note how straight it unrolls to 
the very end. 


This company has always taken great pride in 
the bright, glistening finish produced by the 
Wright galvanizing process and with the fam- 
ous Wright rooster trademark which is placed 
in every bale, the product itself makes an at- 
tractive display in the hardware store. 


The rooster trademark is a reproduction of an 
oil painting of sufficient artistic merit to win 
for itself a place on the walls of farm buildings 
where it remains as a lasting advertisement as 
well as an identification of this quality product. 





I] wire used ‘in producing Superior Hexagonal Netting is perfectly 
round and true to size and is drawn for this particular purpose in the 
Wright plant. 

SUPERIOR BRAND WIRE CLOTH is made of wire true to gauge and woven 
into uniform meshes, and because all the various sizes of wire and mesh 
are woven evenly it cuts perfectly straight. The value of this feature cannot 
be over-emphasized. 

SUPERIOR BRAND WIRE CLOTH is furnished both plain and galvanized, in a 
complete range of sizes and meshes from ! ,” rod down to No. 30 wire. 





MADE BY 


G. F. Wright Steel G Wire Company 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


ATLANTA CHICAGO 





" YORK LOS ANGELES 
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‘The upward trend CONTINUES! 






























LTHO you are particularly interested 

right now in Holiday Merchandise, 
don’t overlook your requirements for the 
opening months of 1934. 


Not for many years has the careful antici- 
pation of future needs been as important 
as it is right now. Day by day the price 
of gold climbs upward and the value of the 
dollar goes down. How far we will go 
along the road of inflation no one can tell, 
but one thing is pretty certain—a great 
many commodities are going to cost more 
a few months from now than they do today. 
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When our salesman mentions “futures” he 


is offering you substantial savings. 
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The GEO. WORTHINCTON CO. 
ny 1829 CLEVELAND, OHIO 1933 
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Owners of shotguns and rifles 
will buy these cleaning products 


Leading, metal fouling, powder residue and rust in gun bores destroy accuracy. 


HOPPE’S Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9 


The standard cleaner used by experts, to keep one, like new. Wherever shown, our small -9 

Display, holding one dozen 2 oz. bottles, makes sales 

Sportsmen everywhere want HOPPE’S GUN CLEANING PACK, containing 2 oz. Bottle HOPPE’S 
NO. 9: 3 oz. can HOPPE’S LUBRICATING OIL, the oil that won’t gum; tube HOPPE’S GUN 

GREASE; Gun Cleaning Patches and Cleaning Guide. 


Retails for One Dollar. Order from your Jobber. 


Write us for a supply of Gun Cleaning instructions, imprinted with your name, 
to give to customers 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC., 2314-H N. Eighth St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











CUnpIN 
(yo Bin Fumble Sumbler 


Exrrupep MetaL PADLOCKS 


The Corbin Extruded Metal 
Padlocks afford the greatest 
security, 
strength and 
durability 
thru exclu- 
sive special 
features in 
pin tumbler 
construction. 
Their worth is proven by 
their consistent satisfactory 
performances at all times 
and under all conditions. 


CORBIN CABINET LOCK Co. 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U. S. A. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 














Write for details about 


ugg Rope and 
ugg-ed Mowers 







Two quality products 
manufaciured in the 
same factory with 
the same overhead 
( by a company 

E founded in 1883 












Ler us send you our 
complete proposition. We 
believe you will be greatly 
interested in our special 
offer. 


The 
E. T. Rugg Co. - 


Manufacturers Since 1883 


Newark, Ohio 

















TUBEHANKS 


AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE OF 


ALL SILVER LAKE 
PRODUCTS 
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Strap and Tee Hinges 
and Hasps 


HESE GRIFFIN products offer the 


utmost in sturdy, practical hardware. 


Furnished in plain steel, cadmium finish, 
galvanized, . . . galvanized with brass pins... 
finishes suited for the purposes required. 


( SRIFFIN 


anufacturing Company 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 








Branch Offices:- 


BOSTON: 113 Purchase St. 


W YORK: 45 Warren ‘ 
SAN FRANCISCO: 703 Market St. 


NE St. 
CHICAGO: 162 N. Clinton St. 
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BALL BEARING CASTERS 


VERY home in your city, or town can 
use ACME BALL BEARING CASTERS. 


Here is an item for everybody. And, many 
sets in any home—beds, tables, chairs, dressers, 
vanities. The opportunity is almost unlimited. 
Quick sales. Liberal profits. i 
ACMES roll. They roll easily and quietly in any / 


direction. Save rugs, floors, carpets and cuss- 









words. 
Roll ‘em Yourself 
| 
Just roll an Acme on the counter, or \ 
on the palm of your hand. The sale Wy 
quickly follows. Stock acmgs. Sell Yf\ 
ACMES. fi 
THE ScHaTz MANUFACTURING Co. 





POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Get Your 
Share of ACME 
Profits 


i] 


a 
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Gvery 
Hardware 
Merchant 
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The “Silver Streak’ —one of Bissell’s 
newest and most beautiful models retails 
for $5.00. ($5.50 in West and South). 


All women are potential customers for Bissell Carpet 
Sweepers ...even those who think sweepers are old- 
fashioned. For one look at a Bissell convinces them that 
here is a truly modern sweeper... and designed to 
service the big hotel or the small apartment. 


That’s why Bissells move rapidly . . . and insure satis- 
fied customers. And the sale of a Bissell is a greater than 
average sale...and carries an assured profit for you. 


THE BISSELL 














Ww 





Bissell is the only carpet sweeper backed by national 
advertising. Right now, Bissell’s full-page ads are being 
read by Eight Million people... and many of them live 
within shopping distance of your store. These ads are 
creating new Bissell customers... put your Bissells on 
display and get your share of the new business. Display 
the “Grand Rapids’’...and don’t forget the “Silver 
Streak’’—it stimulates interest in the entire Bissell line. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
New York Office & Export Dept., 
46 W. Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Second Byrd Expedition 
Also Takes 
AMERICAN SCREWS 





HEN inferior products may 

mean loss of life or failure to 
succeed, no chances are taken. 
America’s greatest explorer, there- 
fore, is equipped with the best 
materials this country can produce 
— among them are American 
Screw Company Wood Screws. 


American Screws are recognized by Navy 
officials to be the best for both metal and 
wooden construction. They are easy to 
insert and hold tight under the most try- 
ing circumstances of strain and weather. 
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WOOD MACHINE STOVE TIRE 
SCREWS SCREWS BOLTS BOLTS 


AMERICAN SCREW CO. 
PROVIDENCE ,R.1.,U.S.A. 


Western Depot: 219 West Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


“Put it Together With Screws” 
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WHAT ARE YOU RUNNING, MR. DEALER= 





WHEN you tell Mrs. Housewife to use gasoline or benzine to 
remove wax from her floors, you might just as well run a 
filling station! And there’s always the danger of explosion, 
to say nothing of the odor and damage to hands. True, 
soap and water won't do the trick. Neither will the foul- 
smelling standbys do such a bang-up job. But Waxoff will! 


For the first time something has been perfected that will 
remove wax and polish from floors...and do it well,do it fast, 
do it safely! Now, all Mrs. Housewife needs to do is dissolve 
this magic powder in hot water, apply to floor with mop, 
cloth or sponge, then rinse with clear water. 


Think of the time and drudgery Waxoff saves to the tune 
of a thin dime! For a 10c package makes a gallon of dewax- 


waxoff We 
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ing solution...enough for an average-sized room. Moreover, 
Waxoff makes an instant hit with women because it is just 
as SAFE as it is swift: can't explode, can’t hurt the hands! 


Remember, too, that the increasing vogue of No-Rub Wax 
means a big automatic boost for Waxoff. Because you sim- 
ply can’t get a bright and lasting finish unless the old wax, 
dirt and oil film are thoroughly removed from the floor. 


So it’s only good sales-sense, Mr. Dealer, to get aboard 
the Waxoff wagon. Waxoff was a “natural” to start with. 
National advertising is making it a “winner.” Every time you 
sell wax seil Waxoff! Put up in a tricky self-seller, twelve 
crisp 10c cartons to the container. Schalk Chemical Co.,357 
East 2nd St., Los Angeles, 3932 South Lincoln St., Chicago. 


Lt Off . 
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THE PLYMOUTH ROPE SALES - MAKER 


You will be enthusiastic about its fine finish and appearance. The SALES- 
MAKER is of rugged construction, made entirely of metal and will last 
a life-time. It accommodates 12 sizes of rope, from \"to 1” diameter. 
Overall dimensions 62" high x 34” wide. Floor space required 34x16". 
Shipping weight approximately 150 lbs. Packed completely assembled. 


Here’s a Time Saver 


On the back of the SALES-MAKER is a 
unique Rope Measuring Device. Merely 
pull the Rope through the gauge — the 
number of feet is accurately recorded 
on the dial— no waste time. 


Here’s Another 


Included on the SALES- 
MAKER is a Cutting Device 
with V-shape blade and 
safety guard for cutting rope 
instantly. 





PLYMOUTH 
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The New 7 
‘PLYMOUTH ROPE 


SALES. MAKER 








The Plymouth Cordage Company announc: s an 
entirely new display method of rope selling — 
the Plymouth SALES-MAKER—an open display 
fixture as illustrated which strikingly exhibits 
your rope stock and facilitates its sale. 


Most hardware dealers store their rope in the 
basement—hidden from customers’ view. With 
the Plymouth SALES- MAKER no change is 
necessary in this method of storing rope, but 
instead of being out of sight and, consequently, 
out of mind, the rope is brought up through 
the floor into this modera: store fixture where 
it is prominently displayed for all tosee —a 
complete rope department in itself — with 
your range of rope sizes immediately at hand; 
and with an accurate measuring device and 
rope cutter to save time in conducting sales. 


Tests of the SALES-MAKER in actual store 
use prove that it... 
Reminds customers of their rope needs 
Increases Rope Sales and Profits 
Sells a greater variety of Rope sizes 
Saves time in handling Rope 
Is especially adapted to the sale of 
Plymouth Rope by-the-foot method 


Send the coupon for fuil details of how to step up your 
Plymouth Rope sales by this new, proved method. 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
North Plymouth, Mass. and Welland, Canada 
SALES BRANCHES 
New York Boston New Orleans 
Chicago Baltimore San Francisco 


seees Seeesesserasssaasassé @ @eeeeeeeeesesesesaeasee 
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PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
North Plymouth, Mass. 
We would like to have one of the new SALES - MAKERS for 
Plymouth Rope. Tell us how we can get one. 


Our rope jobber ie_._ EE a 
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SILVER STEEL SAWS 


Abr, i, 
Look for this . 
Trade Mark 
on the Saws 
you buy. 
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Junior Mechanic Saw 


THE DEALER’S FRIEND 


For 76 years E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 
and ATKINS SILVER-STEEL SAWS have held 
the acceptance of carpenters, farmers, me- 
chanics, home craftsmen, lumber camps, mills, 
woodworking and industrial plants and others 
who want to use high-grade, reputable saws 
and tools. This fact supports our claim that 
ATKINS SAWS are “The Finest on Earth’’. 


In handling ATKINS SAWS you receive the 
whole-hearted support of the world’s leading 
saw makers. This service includes our liberal 
jobber-dealer policy of distribution, providing 
a real profit; plus sales-tested selling and ad- 
vertising helps. You don't have to do the 


job alone when selling ATKINS SILVER- 
STEEL SAWS. We pledge co-operation. 


With the new-day demands of saw users it 
will pay you now, more than ever before, to 


sell nationally known saws—ATKINS—because 


they meet with less sales resistance, and will 
also help to establish your store as the logical 
source of supply for all other quality hardware. 


Act now, while your opportunities are great- 
est. Order ATKINS SILVER-STEEL SAWS 
and TOOLS today from your jobber. If he 
cannot supply you, write to us and we will 
see that you are taken care of right away. 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 


“THE SILVER STEEL SAW PEOPLE" 


Makers of highest grade and leading types of all kinds of Saws, 
Saw Tools, Handles, Plastering Trowels, Scrapers and Specialties 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY, 402 S. ILLINOIS ST. - INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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The Basie Wholesale Code Hearing 


“Definitions” and “Price Differentials”’ Outstanding Features of Code Pro- 
posed Jointly by Hardware Wholesalers and 26 Other Wholesale Groups at 
Public Hearing in Washington, D. C., Nov. 13. These Put Teeth in Code 
and Would Protect Wholesaler’s Interests. Presiding NRA Officials Believe 
These Provisions Will Stand in Final Code, If Reworded in Proper Legal 
Form. Minimum Wages at $14 and $15 for a 40 Hour Week. Early Final 
Action Urged and Expected. (TEXT OF CODE ON PAGE 42). 


HOLESALERS, | representing 
W: major distribution fields, 
stand united in their determi- 
nation that the basic wholesalers code 
shall definitely protect their common in- 
terest—their place in industry. This 
was clearly shown in their concerted 
action during the Public Hearings on 
this code at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., on Nov. 13, 1933. 
The only dissension that was heard 
came from without the wholesale fields 
jointly sponsoring the proposed code. 
Any differences among the sponsoring 
group had been well ironed out and 
settled prior to the hearings. NRA Di- 
vision Administrator A. D: Whiteside 
presided and was assisted by Dr. Ken- 
neth Dameron, NRA Deputy Adminis- 
trator. It was with Dr. Dameron that 
several wholesale code committees have 
met in recent weeks in preparation for 
the proposed basic wholesale code. 
Under “Article II—Definitions” and 
“Article VIII—Permissive Trade Prac- 
tices” are found the important provi- 
sions, by which these 27 groups of 
wholesalers pin their hopes for an effec- 
tive code. In the latter article are the 
“Price Differentials” clauses, the real 
heart of the proposed code. These deal 
with the fundamental competitive prob- 
lem faced by every wholesaler, which 
is, the sale of merchandise direct to 
retailers, at or too near the wholesaler’s 
cost to permit him to compete, or to 
permit, in turn, his dealer-customers 
to compete in selling the consumer. 
During the discussion of this important 
feature, Mr. Whiteside observed: “I 
would like very much to see this pro- 
vision go further, if it were possible to 
do so. This is a lifetime opportunity 
for wholesalers and several provisions 
might be included in this section of the 
code to strengthen it.” 
After a full day of post-hearing con- 
ferences by the several code commit- 
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tees, with and without NRA represen- 
tation, the opinion prevailed that both 
of these important provisions would 
stand in the final code, if the “price 
differentials” clauses were reworded in 
proper legal form. An unofficial opin- 
ion (not to be confused with an offi- 
cial decision) gave added impetus to 
the general belief that these features 
will be included in the final code. How- 
ever, it is well to realize that labor, 
economic, consumer and farm advisors 
must all and each be reckoned with 
before the code approaches the final 
stage. 


The Important Provisions 


Elsewhere, in this issue, is published 
the complete text of the proposed basic 
wholesalers code as sponsored jointly 
by the National Wholesale Hardware 
Association and 26 other wholesale 
fields. Particular attention is called to 
“Article Il—Definitions” and “Article 
VilI—Permissive Trade Practices” 
which are set in bold faced type be- 
cause of their vital importance. 

The important part of “Article II— 
Definitions” reads as follows: 

“Wholesaler or Distributor—For the 
purposes of this code, a ‘wholesaler’ or 
‘distributor’ shall be defined as a per- 
son or firm, or defintely organized divi- 
sion thereof, which buys and maintains 
at his or its place of business a stock 
of the lines of merchandise which it 
distributes; and which through sales- 
men, advertising and/or sales promo- 
tion devices, sells to retailers and/or 
to institutional, commercial, and/or in- 
dustrial users; but which does not sell 
in significant amounts to ultimate con- 
sumers. This term shall not include 
concerns which sell or distribute pre- 
dominantly to customers in which they 


have a controlling financial interest. 
Modifications or extensions to this defi- 
nition or any part of it may be made 
for specific divisions when embodied in 
any appropriate supplemental code and 
when recommended by the appropriate 
Divisional Code Authority and ap- 
proved by the Administrator.” 

The “Price Differentials” clauses are 
Section 2 of “Article VI[[—Permissive 
Trade Practices” and read as follows: 

“In any division in which manufac- 
turerers, importers, mills, or other 
primary sellers sell coincidentally to 
several classes of buyers (such as 
wholesalers, retailers, consumers), the 
Divisional Code Authority, subject to 
the approval and with the advice of the 
Administrator, may announce for each 
product or group of products distributed 
by its division price differentials be- 
tween the different classes of buyers 
which shall be fair and reasonable in 
relation to the nature and extent of the 
distributing services and _ functions 
rendered by each buying class. Such 
differentials shall include all elements 
affecting the net price, such as dis- 
counts, terms, and allowances. 


“After differentials have been 
so announced the Divisional Code 
Authority, with the advice and 
consent of the Administrator and 
after all interested primary sellers 
and wholesalers have been given 
an opportunity to be heard on the 
matter, may formally announce to 
all wholesalers in the division that 
such differentials have been estab- 
lished by manufacturers compe- 
tent to adequately serve the whole- 
salers in the division. Thereafter 
it shall be an unfair trade practice 
for any wholesaler or distributor 
to buy such merchandise from 
any primary seller who does not 
establish and maintain such 
differentials. 


The Text of the Proposed Wholesale Code Starts on Page 42 
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“Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to prevent reasonable and fair 
price differentials from being allowed 
on the basis of quantity purchased or 
such other factors as the Administrator 
shall deem proper.” 

Of special interest to retailers is Sec- 
tion 1, Article VIII—Permissive Trade 
Practices, which precedes the “Price 
Differentials” clauses, and reads as 
follows: “Protection to retailers. In 
those divisions where wholesalers sell 
through retailers, selling at wholesale 
prices to ultimate consumers is hereby 
declared to be uneconomical and un- 
desirable and may be prohibited by the 
supplemental codes of such divisions.” 

The reference to “supplemental 
codes” relates to Section 2, Article X— 
Modifications, which provides for sep- 
arate supplementary codes for any of 
the 27 sponsoring wholesale groups, 
should such action be desirable to pro- 
vide additional trade practices. In 
such cases, the basic code features 
dealing with wages, hours, collective 
bargaining, etc., must be the same as 
in the basic code. 


Minimum Wage $15.00 


Minimum wages under the basic 
wholesale code are $15 per week, in 
cities of more than 500,000 population, 
or in the immediate vicinity thereof 
and $14 per week in cities of less than 
500,000 population, etc. Southern 
states are allowed a minimum of $1 
less in each group. There are no other 
population classifications. Juniors and 
learners may be paid on a basis $2 
less in each group, under the usual 
code conditions governing this phase. 
The basic work week is a maximum of 
40 hours, with customary exemptions 
and exceptions, given in detail in the 
text of the code elsewhere in this issue. 
As originally proposed the wages were 
$1 lower; the same as in the approved 
retail code. 

C. J. Whipple, president, Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, 
speaking as president of the National 
Wholesale Hardware Association, stated 
that this organization was founded 39 
years ago; had 80 per cent of eligible 
wholesalers as members; that members 
did 90 per cent of the annual sales vol- 
ume in the field; that non-members be- 
longing to the Southern Hardware Job- 
ber’s Association joined with members 
of either or both groups in concurring 
with the proposed code; that the 
wholesalers so represented employed 
25,000 people, had annual sales of 
more than 500 million dollars collec- 
tively and would increase employment 
15 to 20 per cent under the proposed 
code. Later, discussing the hours and 
wages provisions of the code, Mr. 
Whipple said in part: 

“It is our desire to first bring at- 
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tention to the competitive position of 
the wholesaler in relation to retailers 
and particularly to department stores 
performing wholesale-retail functions, 
to mail order and chain stores, as well 
as direct selling mills and manufac- 
turers. 

“It is highly important from the 
standpoint of the independent retailer 
who is forced to compete with these 
other agencies that the expense of 
wholesale distribution be not unduly 
handicapped through payment of 
higher wage scales than those prevail- 
ing in these competitive channels of 
distribution. The wholesale and dis- 
tributing trades desire to cooperate 
with the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration in making President Roose- 
velt’s plan a success and to do so effec- 
tively it is necessary that our operating 
costs be kept in line, otherwise it will 
detrimentally affect all wholesale busi- 
ness and work to the disadvantage of 
thousands of small retailers who are 
dependent upon the wholesaler as the 
source of their supplies. 

“Wholesalers, generally speaking, 
during the past three years have made 
every effort to keep their forces intact. 
Operating expenses have been lessened 
by substantially reducing the salaries 
of owners and executives. A reduction 
in force has been largely accomplished 
by not replacing employees who have 
died or resigned. 

“Another extremely important fact 
to which we desire to give emphasis 
is that wholesalers are service organi- 
zations—they must be prepared to ren- 
der at all times efficient service to those 
depending upon them for supplies. As 
a result, it has not been possible for 
them to reduce their personnel greatly 
and fluctuations in employment are not 
nearly so marked as in competing 
manufacturing industries and retail 
trades where employees are hired or 
discharged from week td week and even 
from day to day as required. 


Average Hours Were 
48 to 54 


“The average number of hours 
worked per week in wholesale estab- 
lishments from 1928 to 1932 varied 
from 48 to 54 hours, depending on the 
trade, section of the country and size 
of the city in which the wholesaler 
was located. As a result of reducing 
the hours of employment from 48 or 
54 to 40 per week under the President’s 
re-employment agreement, it was neces- 
sary for wholesalers generally to in- 
crease the number of their employees 
by approximately 17 per cent. 

“In a wholesale business sales origi- 
nate outside the establishment while in 
a retail business the customer comes 
into the store. The wholesaler’s busi- 
ness begins with the receipt of the first 


mail in the morning and actually ends 
with the closing of the freight stations. 
For this reason it is necessary to main- 
tain a well rounded out organization 
every day in the week and throughout 
the year, far in excess of the require- 
ments of many day’s business, in order 
to efficiently take care of the days when 
orders run heavier. 

“The wages contained in Article IV 
(as originally proposed.—Ed.) are sub- 
stantially the same as those in the 
higher brackets of the retail code and 
are the same or higher than those in the 
majority of manufacturing codes ap- 
proved by the President, many of these 
manufacturers competing directly with 
the wholesaler in selling to the retail 
trade and also in some cases in selling 
direct to the consumer, absorbing both 
the wholesale and retail function. 


Existing Wages Higher 
Than Minimum 


“Tt can safely be said even though 
we do not have accurate statistics cov- 
ering all the 22 trades represented by 
this code, that the average wages of 
all employees in wholesale establish- 
ments is more than double the mini- 
mum. 

“It should also be borne in mind, in 
comparing the minimum wages in the 
wholesale code with those in approved 
manufacturers’ codes selling in compe- 
tition with the wholesaler that the em- 
ployees in the wholesale industries are 
paid every week in the year. In other 
words, they are employed continuously 
while the employees of many competing 
manufacturers receive compensation 
only for the hours they actually work, 
so that the total compensation of em- 
ployees in the wholesale industry over 
a period of a year will greatly exceed 
the compensation of employees in many 
competing manufacturing industries.” 

Finis E. Pharr, president, Buhrman- 
Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, Ark., 
speaking as president of the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association, advo- 
cated adoption of the wage scales origi- 
nally submitted (same as retail code) 
and in favor of the Southern differen- 
tial of $1 which has maintained in pre- 
vious codes. In support of his recom- 
mendations he said in part: 

“My own company, as is the case 
with a large per cent of the hardware 
wholesalers over the South, maintains 
a retail department—though in my case 
it is completely segregated from the 
wholesale house. 

“A considerable number of the hard- 
ware wholesalers over the country oper- 
ate retail departments. In my territory, 
the Southern states, an even larger pro- 
portion of the hardware wholesalers 
operate retail stores. In most cases the 
retail department is operated under the 
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same roof as shelters the wholesale 
house, and with considerable overlap- 
ping of employees in wholesale and re- 
tail activities. It is a custom of long 
standing and a custom from which it 
would be extremely troublesome and 
expensive to change. 

“Tt must be obvious that it would 
be illogical to establish a higher mini- 
mum wage scale in a wholesale busi- 
ness than in a retail store, when the 
wholesale house employs a class of 
common labor which requires less abil- 
ity than does the retail store. And it 
must be still more evident that it would 
be very unfair and very confusing, in 
the case of a company operating in a 
dual capacity, at both wholesale and 
retail, to have to maintain a higher 
minimum wage for common labor in 
the wholesale house than in the retail 
department. 

“We feel that the wholesalers—and 
I speak more particularly of the hard- 
ware wholesalers because I am more 
intimately acquainted with their oper- 
ations—are and have been unusually 
liberal in their handling of employee 
problems. We have no sweatshop labor 
in this trade. We have never been ac- 
cused of paying our employees less 
than a living wage. Though my own 
company may not be typical, I might 
explain that our average wage today 
is only 10 per cent below the absolute 
peak of 1929. 

“T strongly urge that the proposed 
wage scale be approved. It is fair to 
the class of common labor which would 
be affected by such wage scale. It is 
fair to the similar type of labor oper- 
ating under other approved codes. 

“And I strongly urge, also, that the 
proposed Southern wage differential be 
approved, just as it has been approved 
in most of the codes now effective. I 
urge this because of the well-known 
fact that living conditions are lower 
in the South. I urge this also because 
climatic conditions result in a less effi- 
cient class of common labor in the 
Southern states, which necessitates the 
employing of more labor to perform 
the same task. And I furthermore 


urge that the approval of a Southern 
wage differential in the retail code 
makes it essential that there be a simi- 
lar differential for the wholesale trade, 
which to so great an extent is an over- 
lapping line of trade.” 


Wholesalers Should Not 
Compete With Retailers 


Flint Garrison, managing-director, 
The National Wholesale Dry Goods As- 
sociation acted as general spokesman 
on the trade practice rules proposed 
saying in part:— 

“It is recognized that wholesalers 
should not compete with retailers, but 
due to the wide variation of trade 
technique in the different divisions of 
wholesaling no practicable method was 
found of including in the general code 
a rule prohibiting this form of unfair 
competition and it is therefore referred 
to the Divisional Code Authorities. 


““Differentials”’ 


“The section relating to wholesale 
price differentials is of exceptional im- 
portance. In the judgment of the 27 
associations or commodity trades pre- 
senting this code, its intent should be 
explained to you as fully and as com- 
pletely as our abilities permit. 

“The wholesale trade is one of great 
magnitude. According to the Census of 
1929 (the latest statistics available), 
it embraced one hundred sixty-nine 
thousand establishments, employed one 
million six hundred thousand workers, 
paid out three billion dollars in wages, 
had more than five and one-half bil- 
lion dollars invested in merchandise 
and transacted in that year a total 
business in excess of sixty-nine billions 
of dollars. 

“A considerable proportion of this 
aggregate represents’ establishments 
which would not be included in the 
definition of wholesaling used in this 
Code, but it should require no addi- 
tional data to establish the fact that 
the wholesale trade as defined in this 
Code is one of vast proportions, rep- 


resenting great investments of capital 
and employing many hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers. Any circumstance 
vitally affecting this trade would di- 
rectly affect the employment as well 
as the conditions of employment of 
many hundreds of thousands of people. 

“Many areas or divisions of whole- 
saling are at the present time being 
threatened with destruction by a form 
of unfair competition which this sec- 
tion (Article VIII) is intended to pre- 
vent. There would be no need for the 
inclusion of this Section in any Code 
of Fair Competition if the different 
competitive forms of distribution were 
sharply and clearly defined; for ex- 
ample, if the practice of selling direct 
from manufacturers to retailers com- 
peted cleanly and fairly with the prac- 
tice of selling through wholesalers to 
retailers. Then each form of distribu- 
tion would stand or faJl on its own 
merit and that which was cleanly and 
clearly the most efficient and economical 
would win out in its competition with 
the other. 

“Unfortunately that condition does 
not exist. In this country, as in no other 
great industrial country of the world, 
there has developed in recent years a 
form of dual selling under which a 
manufacturer secures economies in pro- 
duction through his volume operations 
with wholesalers and then uses these 
economies to undermine the whole- 
salers’ business by selling to the whole- 
salers’ customers or to the competitors 
of the wholesalers’ customers at prices 
lower than he could name if he did 
not enjoy the wholesalers’ volume busi- 
ness. 

“No question is raised of the right 
of manufacturers to sell direct to re- 
tailers or the right of retailers to buy 
direct from manufacturers. Such rights 
are self-evident. The section concerns 
itsélf solely with the economic and 
ethical principles which become in- 
volved when a manufacturer under- 
takes to sell indirectly through whole- 
salers to one group of purchasers in a 
given field while, at the same time, sell- 

(Continued on page 72) 


The Public Hearing on the Proposed Basic Wholesale Code, Held Nov. 13—Text of Code on page 42 
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The Basic Code Unger Which Most Hi. 


Approved by President Roosevelt on Nov. 2, 


Official text of the final and approved code developed through 
the efforts of the Fabricated Metal Products Federation com- 
prised of 600 members from 113 trade associations, which 
includes a large number of hardware manufacturers. This code 
provides for supplementary codes for groups of manufactur- 
ers within Federation, should additional Trade Practices pro- 
visions be required, but in such supplementary codes wages, 
hours and other basic conditions must remain unchanged. 


SSENTIALLY a basic code for 
i} most hardware manufacturers, 

the code sponsored by the Fab- 
ricated Metal Products Federation be- 
came effective on Nov. 12. The public 
hearing on this code was held on Oct. 
5 and in its final form was approved 
by President Roosevelt on Nov. 2. As 
explained previously in HARDWARE AGE, 
the great variety of products made by 
members of the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association made it im- 
practical for that body .o sponsor its 
own code. Another problem was the 
great variety of lines made by many 
individual members. In many cases 
items in such lines are not closely re- 
lated though made at the same factory. 
This same situation prevailed in other 
trade bodies whose members are dis- 
tributing through hardware channels. 
The result was the formation of the 
Fabricated Metal Products Federation 
which has attracted affiliation from a 
large number of all kinds of metal fab- 
ricators selling through hardware 
wholesalers and retailers. 

Known as “A Code of Fair Competi- 
tion for the Fabricated Metal Products 
Manufacturing and Metal Coating In- 
dustry,” this basic code covers a wide 
variety of manufacturing interests. 
Sponsored by the Federation, it repre- 
sents the interests of more than 600 
manufacturers who are members of 113 
trade associations. This broad cover- 
age is consistent with the NRA efforts 
to have single codes cover large parts 
of the industrial and commercial struc- 
ture of the country. Obviously, this is 
desirable to facilitate the completion 
of codes and to minimize confusion. 
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Groups of manufacturers may pro- 
pose supplementary codes, should their 
peculiar requirements merit additional 
provisions of trade practices, etc. But 
such supplementary codes must adhere 
rigidly to the wages, hours, collective 
bargaining, child labor and other fun- 
damental requirements given in this 
basic code. 


Gen. Johnson’s Explanation 


When submitting this code to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for his consideration 
and approval, Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, 
NRA Administrator, outlined the need 
for the Fabricated Metal Products Fed- 
eration and the desirability of this sin- 
gle basic code. From this report of 
Gen. Johnson to the President we quote 
the following :— 

“In the broad field of metal work- 
ing is included the manufacture of such 
articles as automobiles, electrical ap- 
paratus, machinery, farm implements, 
plumbing goods, ship building, etc. 

“These large divisions of the metal 
working field have been well organized 
through trade associations or similar 
institutions; codes have been submitted 
and, in most cases, approved, and are 
now operative. 

“Beyond these larger units of the In- 
dustry are the manufacturers of thou- 
sands of articles, a few of which are 
kitchen utensils, wire goods, pressed 
and stamped metal parts, hardware, 
small tools, metal boxes, wood screws, 
roller and ice skates, chains, metal 
signs, pins of all kinds, cutlery, razor 
blades, vanity cases, and such items as 
animal traps, bird cages, and fly swat- 
ters. 


“The need of a code of fair competi- 
tion for the employers and employees 
of these smaller industries is as real 
and important as for the larger indus- 
tries, and should receive equal consid- 
eration. 

“The classification of these separate 
industries, presented a most serious 
and complicated problem. The many 
codes required to be ‘submitted and 
given public hearings would involve 
great expense; and the time consumed 
would, to a considerable extent, tend 
to defeat the purposes of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 

“The problem was complicated, fur- 
ther, by the fact that hundreds of man- 
ufacturers produced many diversified 
items. The application of separate 
codes for these different items, when 
produced in the same plant, would re- 
quire the operation of a factory under 
varying wages and hour provisions of 
the separate codes, causing confusion 
and, in many cases, impossible operat- 
ing conditions. 

“The Administration was faced with 
the further problem of seeing that 
literally thousands of small shops, em- 
ploying the same classes of labor, man- 
ufacturing specialties of one sort or 
another, were covered by a code. Gen- 
erally these shops were not members 
of any trade group, nor were they 
grouped together in an agency for the 
preparation and submission of a code. 

On Aug. 10, 1933, approximately 
60 trade association representatives and 
many individual manufacturers met in- 
formally .to discuss the problems in- 
volved. They were encouraged by the 
Administration to join together under 
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some plan which would simplify these 
problems for the industry. At this 
meeting the Fabricated Metal Products 
Federation was formed and a basic code 
was prepared to cover the whole 
industry. This code contained uniform 
employment provisions and the oppor- 
tunity for all well defined and repre- 
sentative trade groups to submit supple- 
mental codes to cover the trade prac- 
tices of each subdivision and to create 
a Code Authority to administer such 
trade practices. 


“The Fabricated Metal Products Fed- 
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eration proceeded at once to enlist the 
support of a truly representative num- 
ber of trade associations and individual 
members. With 113 such trade asso- 
ciations and approximately 600 individ- 
ual members, the Administration re- 
gards this result as truly representative 
of the industry, as defined in the Basic 
Code submitted herewith. 

“The problem of definition likewise 
was serious. It was finally worked out 
to cover the broad metal working in- 
dustries, specifically excluding however 
such basic branches of metal working 
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as machinery, automobile parts and ac- 
cessories, railway supplies and equip- 
ment, etc. 

“A standardized form of supple- 
mentary code and a simple procedure 
for public hearings and the adoption of 
supplementary codes has been prepared, 
so that each branch of the industry may 
get the benefit of such fair trade prac- 
tices in addition to those contained in 
the Basic Code as may be necessary for 
the benefit of its own branch, and in- 
dividual administrative agencies set up 
to administer individual branches.” 





A Basic Code of 


The Text of The Code 


Fair Competition for the Fabricated Metal Products 


Manufacturing and Metal Finishing and Metal Coating Industry 


ARTICLE I—PurRPOsES 


To effectuate the policies of Title I of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, the 
following provisions are submitted as a 
Code of Fair Competition for the Fabri- 
cated Metal Products Manufacturing and 
Metal Finishing and Metal Coating Indus- 
try, and upon approval by the President 
shall be the standard of fair competition 
for such industry and shall be binding upon 
every member thereof. 


Articte JI—DerFiniTIONs 


The term “Fabricated Metal Prod- 
ucts Manufacturing and Metal Finish- 
ing and Metal Coating Industry,” 
hereafter referred to as the Industry 
is defined to mean the manufacture 
for use or for sale of products in 
whole or in substantial part of metal 
(but not including machinery and 
machine parts for assembly therein, 
nor the erection of metal products in 
building construction) which are be- 
yond the points of finished mill shapes 
or foundry operations, and which may, 
for practical administration of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, be 
too varied and general to be defined 
and classified specifically in a separate 
code but which products can be classi- 
fied in subdivisions of this particular 
Industry, as provided for herein; and, 
specifically, excepting such metal 
products as are subject to basic codes 
which have been approved by the 
President or which may be so ap- 
proved. 
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The term “employee” as used herein in- 
cludes anyone engaged in the Industry in 
any capacity receiving compensation for 
his services, irrespective of the nature or 
method of payment of such compensation. 

The term “employer” as used herein in- 
cludes anyone by whom any such employee 
is compensated or employed. 

The term “member of the Industry” in- 
cludes anyone engaged in the Industry as 
above defined, either as an employer or on 
his own behalf. 

The terms “President,” “Act,” and “Ad- 
ministrator” as used herein shall mean 
respectively the President of the United 
States, the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, and the Administrator of Title I of 
said Act. 

The term “Federation,” as used herein, 
is defined to mean Fabricated Metal Prod- 
ucts Federation, or its successor. 

The term “Code Authority,” as used 
herein, is defined to mean the Executive 
Committee of Fabricated Metal Products 
Federation. 

The Southern Wage District is defined 
as comprising North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, and Texas; and the Northern Wage 
District is defined as comprising all other 
States in the United States proper, includ- 
ing the District of Columbia and Alaska. 


ArticLe II]—Waces 
1. As required by Section 7 (a) of Title 
I of the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
the following provisions are conditions of 


this Code: 


(1) That employees shall have the right 
to organize and bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, and 
shall be free from the interference, re- 
straint, or coercion of employers of labor, 
or their agents, in the designation of such 
representatives or in self-organization or in 
other concerted activities for the purpose 
of collective bargaining or other mutual 
aid or protection; (2) that no employee 
and no one seeking employment shall be 
required as a condition of employment to 
join any company union or to refrain from 
joining, organizing or assisting a labor or- 
ganization of his own choosing; and (3) 
that employers shall comply with the maxi- 
mum hours of labor, minimum rates of 
pay, and other conditions of employment 
approved or prescribed by the President. 

2. On and after the effective date, em- 
ployers shall not employ anyone under the 
age of 16 years, and no one under 18 years 
of age shall be employed in hazardous oc- 
cupations; provided, however, that where 
a State Law provides a higher minimum 
age no person below the minimum age of 
said State Law shall be employed in that 
State. 

3. On and after the effective date the 
minimum wage which shall be paid by any 
employer to any employee engaged in the 
processing of products in the Industry and 
any labor incident thereto, shall be 40c. per 
hour for males and 35c. per hour for fe- 
males in the Northern Wage District; pro- 
vided, however, that for a period of 60 days 
from the effective date of this Code, as 
provided for in Article 8 hereof, the mini- 
mum rates for female employees shall be 
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32%4c. per hour in the Northern Wage 
District. 

On and after the effective date the mini- 
mum wage which shall be paid by any em- 
ployer to any employee engaged in the pro- 
cessing of products of the Industry or any 
labor incident thereto shall be 35c. per hour 
for males and 30c. per hour for females in 
the Southern Wage District, unless the 
hourly rates for the same class of work on 
July '5, 1929, were less than the above- 
specified minimums in the Southern Wage 
District, in which latter case the minimum 
hourly rates shall not be less than the rates 
in eect on that date; but in no case shall 
the minimum rates be less than 80 per cent 
of the minimum rates of 35c. for male em- 
ployees and 30c. for female employees in 
the Southern Wage District. 

Provided further, that for a period of 
not to exceed 60 days, beginners, without 
experience, may be paid not less than 80 
per cent of the minimum wages of 40c. for 
male employees and 35c. for female em- 
ployees in the Northern Wage District, and 
35c. for male employees and 30c. for fe- 
male employees in the Southern Wage Dis- 
trict; and the total number of such be- 
ginners shall not exceed 5 per cent of the 
total number employed by any such em- 
ployer in any calendar month; and 

Provided further, that where any State 
Law requires any higher minimum wages 
than those specified in this section, such 
higher minimum wages shall apply in all 
cases. 

Equitable adjustments to maintain differ- 
entials existing as of May 1, 1933, in all 
pay schedules of factory employees (and 
other employees receiving less than $35.00 
per week) above the minimums, shall be 
made on or before 15 days subsequent to 
the effective date of this Code by any em- 
ployers who have not heretofore made such 
adjustments or who have not maintained 
rates comparable with such equitable ad- 
justments; and the first reports of wages, 
required to be filed under this Code, shall 
contain all wage increases made since May 
1, 1933. 

In the case of employees performing work 
for which they are paid per piece of work 
performed, the minimum rate of pay which 
each member of the Industry shall pay for 
such work shall produce earnings per hour 
per employee for the number of hours 
worked in any pay period at least equal to 
the minimum rate of pay per hour provided 
in this Code for the same type of labor on 
an hourly basis. 

4. The pinciple of equal rates of pay for 
male and female employees under like con- 
ditions of employment, performing substan- 
tially the same work, is accepted herein; 
and where female employees are used to 
replace male employees performing certain 
classes of work such female employees shall 
be paid the rates of pay in effect for the 
male employees at the time of such re- 
placement. 

5. On and after the effective date, the 
minimum wage that shall be paid by any 
employer to all other employees, except 
commission sales people and all employees 
covered by Section 3 of Article III hereof, 
shall be not less than at the rate of $15.00 
per week in any city of over 500,000 popu- 
lation, or in the immediate trade area of 
such city; nor less than at the rate of 
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$14.50 per week in any city of between 
250,000 and 500,000 population, or in the 
immediate trade area of such city; nor less 
than at the rate of $14.00 per week in any 
city of between 2500 and 250,000 popula- 
tion, or in the immediate trade area of such 
city; and in towns of less than 2500 popu- 
lation, to increase all wages by not less 
than 20 per cent, provided that this shall 
not require minimum wages in excess of at 
the rate of $12.00 per week. 

Office boys and girls, 18 years and under, 
shall be exempt from the provisions of this 
section, provided they are paid at a rate 
of not less than 80 per cent of the above 
minimum wages. 

Hours—1. On and after the effective 
date employers shall not operate on a 
schedule of hours of labor in excess of 40 
hours per week per employee. 

Provided, however, that these limitations 
shall not apply to branches of this Indus- 
try in which seasonal or peak demands or 
break-downs place an unusual and tempo- 
rary burden upon such branches; and that 
in no case shall the hours worked in any 
one week exceed 48 hours during such sea- 
sonal or peak periods; and 

Provided further, that the number of ex- 
cess hours worked in any six (6) months’ 
period, without the payment of overtime, 
may not exceed 32 hours, in the case of 
employees engaged in the processing of 
products in the Industry and labor incident 
thereto; and may not exceed 48 hours, in 
the case of all other employees except ex- 
ecutive, administrative and supervisory em- 
ployees who receive $35.00 or more per 
week and outside salesmen, commission 
salesmen, and service men; and 

Provided further, that any employee at 
the request of the employer may work ad- 
ditional hours beyond those specified in the 
two preceding paragraphs, provided such 
additional hours shall be paid for at the 
rate of time and one half. 

No employee shall knowingly be per- 
mitted to work in the aggregate in excess 
of the above prescribed number of hours 
irrespective of whether such employee be 
on the pay roll of more than one employer; 
and 

Provided further, that nothing in the 
foregoing employment’ provisions shall ap- 
ply to executive, administrative, and super- 
visory employees who receive $35.00 or 
more per week; and outside sales and 
service men. 

General Labor Provisions—1. It is un- 
derstood, however, that old and partially 
disabled employees are not included in the 
above wage provisions, except that they 
shall in no case be paid less than 80 per 
cent of the above minimums, and provided 
that the total number of such employees 
shall not exceed two employees in plants 
having less than 100 employees; nor more 
than 2 per cent of the total number of em- 
ployees in such plants employing 100 or 
more. 

It is further understood that watchmen 
are not included in the labor provisions of 
this article, except that they shall in no 
case be paid less than 80 per cent of the 
minimum wages herein specified and in no 
case shall they be permitted to work longer 
than 56 hours in any one week unless they 
are paid time and one-half for any hours 
in excess of 56 hours per week. 


2. Employers shall not reclassify em- 
ployees, or duties, or occupations of em- 
ployees so as to defeat the purposes of the 
Act. 


ArticiE [V—ApMINISTRATION 


1. With a view to keeping the President 
informed as to the observance or non-ob- 
servance of this Code, and as to whether 
the Industry is taking proper steps to ef- 
fectuate, in all respects, the declared policy 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
each member of the Industry shall furnish 
to the Federation duly certified reports on 
forms prescribed by the Federation cover- 
ing employment and production statistics. 

Provided however: that when any trade 
group within the Industry is represented 
by a truly representative trade association, 
such association shall collect such statistics 
as are called for by the Federation and 
send them in compiled form to the Feder- 
ation. The statistics covered by this para- 
graph shall conform with those which may 
be required by the President. 

2. The Federation, the applicant herein, 
is hereby consituted the agency to collect 
and receive such reports. 

3. All data filed in accordance with the 
provisions of this Code shall be confiden- 
tial and shall not be revealed to anyone 
other than an authorized governmental 
agency. 

In addition to the information required 
to be submitted to the Federation there 
shall be furnished to government agencies 
such statistical information as the Admin- 
istrator may deem necessary for the pur- 
poses recited in Section 3 (a) of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. 

4. To further effectuate the policies of 
the Act, the Code Authority of the Feder- 
ation shall administer this Basic Code and 
shall hold itself in readiness to assist and 
keep the Administrator fully advised, and 
to meet with the Administrator’s representa- 
tive from time to time as requested; to 
consider and study any suggestions or pro- 
posals presented upon behalf of the Ad- 
ministrator or any member of the Industry 
regarding the operation, observance, or ad- 
ministration of this Code. The President 
may appoint not to exceed three members, 
without vote, to serve with the Code Au- 
thority in its administration of this Code. 
Such members if and when appointed shall 
serve for a term of from six months to one 
year and their appointments shall be so 
arranged that they do not expire at the 
same time. 

5. There shall be no inequitable restric- 
tions imposed on membership in the Fed- 
eration and the Federation shall submit to 
the Administrator true copies of its arti- 
cles of association, by-laws, regulations, and 
any amendments when made thereto, to- 
gether with such other information as to 
membership, organization, and activities as 
the Administrator may deem necessary to 
effectuate the purposes of the Act. 

6. When formal complaint is made to the 
Federation by any member thereof that 
any of the provisions of this Code have been 
violated by any employer or group of em- 
ployers, then, after every effort has been 
made to settle such complaint within the 
subdivision (if any) falling under this 
Code, the proper agency of the Federation 
shall make such investigation as is neces- 
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sary to determine the facts pertaining to 
the complaint and to that end may cause 
such examination or audit to be made of 
such pertinent data and records as may 
be necessary, and report to the Adminis- 
trator the result of such examination and 
investigation; such examination or audit 
shall be made by an impartial agency. 

7. Each member of the Industry, subject 
to the jurisdiction of this Code and accept- 
ing the benefits of the activities of the 
Federation hereunder, shall pay to the Fed- 
eration his proportionate share of the 
amounts necessary to pay the cost of as- 
sembling, analyzing, and publication of 
such reports and data and of the mainte- 
nance of the Federation in connection with 
its activities relative to the preparation and 
administration of this Code; said propor- 
tionate share to be based upon the volume 
of business and/or such other factors as 
the Code Authority may prescribe. 

8. Any action taken by the Code Author- 
ity or other trade group within the Indus- 
try, for the purpose of making effective the 
provisions of this Code, may be submitted 
to the Administrator for approval and shall 
in any case be subject to the disapproval of 
the Administrator. 


ArtTicLE V—TrapeE Practices 


The following acts as described shall 
constitute unfair methods of competition: 

A. The sale or exchange of any product 
in whole or in part below the reasonable 
cost of such product to any individual em- 
ployer; such costs to include all labor 
charges at rates provided for under this 
Code whether such products in whole or in 
part are produced in the United States or 
elsewhere. All methods used to determine 
such costs shall be subject to the approval 
of the Adminstrator; 

Provided however, that dropped lines, 
seconds, or inventories which must be con- 
verted into cash to meet emergency need, 
and new lines being introduced at high 
cost, may be disposed of in such manner 
and on such terms and conditions as are 
necessary to move such products into buy- 
ers’ hands; and all such intended sales or 
other dispositions of such products shall be 
reported immediately to the proper member 
trade association or directly, by the in- 
dividual members of the Industry to the 
Code Authority of the Federation, as the 
case may be; and 

Provided further, that selling below cost 
(as defined in paragraph one of this ar- 
ticle) to meet existing competition on 
products of equivalent design, character, 
quality, or specifications shall not be 
deemed a violation of this Article, except 
as provided for in supplemental codes, as 
and when approved for any branch, sub- 
division or trade group of the Industry; 
and 

Provided further, that when a supple- 
mental code filed by any branch, subdivi- 
sion or trade group of the Industry under 
the Basic Code of the Fabricated Metal 
Products Manufacturing and Metal Fin- 
ishing and Metal Coating Industry shall 
have been approved by the President, the 
sale or exchange of any product, in whole 
or in part, below the price conditions es- 
tablished in the supplemental code shall 
constitute a violation of this Code and be 
an unfair method of competition; and 
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The NRA Code Situation in the Hardware Industry 


RETAILERS — Hardware dealers 
come under the basic retail code ef- 
fective since Oct. 30. This was signed 
by President Roosevelt on Oct. 23, 
two months after the public hearing 
in August. This delay was due to pro- 
longed controversy over the proposed 
“stop-loss” provision which should 
have been included but which was 
omitted in favor of a less effective 
“loss limitation” clause. Although 
some desired trade practice provisions 
are lacking or weakened in the final 
retail code, it is hoped that the official 
“interpretations” may help accom- 
plish the desired results. The complete 
official text of the retail code was pub- 
lished in the Oct. 26, 1933, issue of 
HARDWARE AGE. 


WHOLESALERS — Hardware wholesalers 
will come under a basic wholesaler’s code now 
pending. Each of the 27 groups ef wholesalers 
affected may file supplementary codes should 
additional trade practice provisions appear de- 
sirable, but all such supplementary codes must 
observe the hours and wage scales of the basic 
code. The public hearing on the basic whole- 
sale code was held Nov. 13 and 14. Details of 
this hearing and the text of the proposed code 
are given in this issue. 

MANUFACTURERS — Most hardware man- 
ufacturers come under the basic code sponsored 
by the Fabricated Metal Products Federation. 
This became effective Nov. 12 and was signed 
by the President on Nov. 2. The public hear- 
ing was held on Oct. 5. Groups of manufac- 
turers subject to this basic code may file sup- 
plementary codes should they find additional 
trade practice provisions desirable but must 
adhere to the same wage and hours basis as 
given in the basic code. The official text of 
this basic manufacturer’s code with ‘some im- 
portant explanatory data appears in this issue. 








Provided further, that the provisions of 
this paragraph A shall not be deemed to 
apply to or affect the sale of any product 
for direct shipment in export trade by any 
member of the Industry within the mean- 
ing of the term “export trade” as it is used 
in the Export Trade Act. 

B. Withholding from, or inserting in any 
invoice a false record, wholly or in part, of 
the transaction represented on the face 
thereof, and the payment or allowance of 
secret rebates, secret refunds, secret cred- 
its, unearned discounts (whether in the 
form of money or otherwise), or the ex- 
tension to certain purchasers of prices, ser- 
vices, or privileges not extended to all pur- 
chasers under like conditions. 

C. To defame or disparage a competitor 
directly or indirectly, by words or acts 
which untruthfully impugn his business in- 
tegrity, his ability to keep his contracts, 
his credit standing, or the quality of his 
products. 

D. To imitate or simulate the trade 
mark, trade name, package, wrapper, or 
label of a competitor’s product to such a 
degree as to deceive or have a tendency to 
deceive customers. 

E. To give, or permit to be given, to 
agents or employees or representatives of 
customers, or agents, employees, or repre- 
sentatives of competitors or of prospective 
customers, without the knowledge of their 
employers or principals, money or anything 
of value, to induce them to influence their 
employers or principals, to purchase, or 
contract to purchase, products of this In- 
dustry, or to influence such employers, or 
principals, to refrain from contracting with 
competitors. 

F. The false marking or branding of any 
product of the Industry which has the ten- 
dency to mislead or deceive customers or 
prospective customers, whether as to the 
grade, quality, quantity, substance, char- 
acter, nature, origin, size, finish or prepa- 
ration of any product of the Industry, or 
otherwise. 

G. The making or causing or knowing- 
ly permitting to be made or published any 
false, materially inaccurate or deceptive 
statement, by way of advertisement or 
otherwise, whether concerning the grade, 
quality, quantity, substance, character, na- 
ture, origin, size, finish, or preparation of 
any product of the Industry, or the credit 


terms, values, policies, or services of any 
member of the Industry, or otherwise, hav- 
ing the tendency or capacity to mislead 
or deceive customers or prospective cus- 
tomers. 


Articte VI—Options 


1. This Code is intended to be a 
Basic Code and to cover the entire 
Industry. It is understood, however, 
that trade associations, groups of 
manufacturers or trade groups rep- 
resenting a substantial part of any 
specific subdivision of this Industry 
may formulate Supplementary Codes 
of Fair Competition, defining specifi- 
cally the subdivision and covering such 
regulations as are considered advisable 
by them. However, all employment 
provisions of such Supplementary 
Codes shall conform with the Basic 
Code. Such Codes when approved by 
the President shall have the same 
force and effect as this Basic Code. 

2. It is further understood that if 
at any time any representative group 
within the Industry, as defined in the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, in- 
cluded under this Basic Code, wishes 
to function outside the Basic Code, it 
may submit a separate code defining 
and covering its specific subdivision of 
the Industry. Such a Code when ap- 
proved by the President shall have the 
same force and effect as any code. 


Articte VII—MobpiricaTions 


1. As required by Section 10 (b) of 
Title I of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, the following provision is contained 
in this Code: The President may from time 
to time cancel or modify any order, ap- 
proval, license, rule, or regulation issued 
under said Title. 

2. This Code, except as to provisions re- 
quired by the Act, may be modified on the 
basis of experience or changes in circum- 
stances, such modification to be based upon 
application to the Administrator and such 
notice and hearing as he shall specify and 
to become effective on approval by the 
President. 


Articte VIII—Errective Date 


This Code shall become effective on the 
tenth calendar day after its approval by 
the President. (Nov. 12, 1933.) 
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Here are three fine window display suggestions. Above picture comes 
from the City Hardware and Supply Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Below: Pickett 
Hardware Co., Warren, Pa. Opposite: Walker Hardware, Oak Park, Ill. 
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In Other Respects We're All Right 


“Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us!” 
—Robert Burns. 


By SAUNDERS NORVELL 


1 O one sitting on the side lines 
reading newspaper articles, 
confidential reports from 

Washington, speeches by officials 

and prominent industrialists, and 

listening to merchants talking about 
their codes there is a good deal of 
fun to be got out of the daily re- 
view. The whole situation as far 
as unfair trade practices go is full 
of a grim humor. Time after time 
as I have read the reports of hear- 
ings in Washington I have thought 
of Mr. E. C. Simmons’ favorite story. 

It seems a salesman called on Mr. 
Simmons and applied for a position. 
Mr. Simmons asked for his references 
and was given them by the salesman. 
Mr. Simmons then told the salesman 
to call the following week and he 
would give him his answer. When 
the salesman called Mr. Simmons 
had before him all the replies to his 
letters about this salesman. Mr. 
Simmons said, “My dear fellow, 
according to your references you are 
a gambler, a drunkard, a petty thief, 
an expense account snuffer, a skirt 
chaser and a liar.” “Is that so,” 
said the salesman, “but don’t you 
think, Mr. Simmons, in other respects 
I am all right?” 

So we read of all these various 
merchants and industrialists going 
down to Washington and calmly ad- 
mitting all their unfair trade prac- 
tices, and asking the United States 
government to protect them from 
themselves. Under unfair trade 
practices, just to enumerate a few 
items, we find an effort to curb brib- 
ery, special rebates, malicious mis- 
leading claims about merchandise, 
malicious and misleading claims or 
charges against competitors, misrep- 
resentation in advertising, false 
propaganda set up systematically 
against competitors, misrepresenta- 
tion of contents of packaged goods 
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of weight of same, and a long list 
of other crooked and unethical prac- 
tices. 

Now, the curious part about all 
of this in every line of business, in 
every association, in every code, all 
of these admissions are made about 
each particular industry by the mem- 
bers of that industry without the 
slightest appearance of shame or 
guilt. The most startling thing in 
all of these proceedings is the fact 
that the business men involved take 
all of these practices just as a mat- 
ter of course. This, of course, is 
true and cannot be denied. Person- 
ally, I haven’t read or heard of a 
single prominent business man tak- 
ing part in trying to straighten out 
his industry who has expressed the 
slightest regret or repentance for the 
things that we presume he has been 
engaged in doing. 


Crookedness Is Not News 


Of course, this angle of the con- 
science of the business men of this 
country, as far as I know, has not 
been touched upon in any magazine 
articles, or in speeches. These con- 
ditions I suppose are so much a mat- 
ter of fact that they even haven’t 
any news value. It takes something 
unusual and out of the ordinary to 
attract attention. Therefore, it can 
only be concluded that these United 
States were so submerged in shady 
and crooked competition that this 
fact is generally taken for granted, 
a part of every day business and, 
therefore, when the whole mess comes 
into the limelight in preparing codes 
the gentlemen involved seem to have 
completely lost the faculty of smell. 

It seems to me even if the NRA 
development accomplishes no other 
purpose it certainly has done the 
job of bringing the ethics of doing 
business in the United States into the 
limelight. The majority of merchants 
are and, of course, must be decent 
men. A close knowledge of busi- 
ness covering many years past in- 
dicates clearly that these dirty un- 


fair practices have been indulged in 
by a minority in almost every line 
of business. 

Then it is also well known that 
conditions in some lines of business 
have been much better than others; 
in fact, there are some lines in the 
United States in which there has been 
very little in the way of unfair prac- 
tices, while on the other hand there 
are lines that have been honeycombed 
with all kinds of unfair, and dirty 
methods. 

In studying the conditions in the 
various lines some interesting data 
might be developed along the lines 
of the character of the merchants in 
these industries. Probably such 
studies in the future may be made 
as a result of these code develop- 
ments. Certain lines of businesses 
have fallen into the hands of certain 
nationalities. The question might be 
asked and studied as to whether these 
nationalities, who have absorbed cer- 
tain lines of business, have led to 
better conditions in these businesses. 
Have they lived to the ideals of the 
business? Have they the practices 
of these business more ethical, or 
on the contrary have certain nation- 
alities led to disorder and unfair 
practices in every line of business 
they toiched? To speak frankly, 
American business in the last genera- 
tion has come under the domination 
in many lines of people from cer- 
tain foreign countries. Certain na- 
tionalities have adopted and carry 
on in this country certain lines of 
business. Is it true, or untrue that 
some of these nationalities coming to 
this country and becoming important 
in certain lines, by their unfair meth- 
ods and low ideals have led to almost 
complete demoralization in these 
businesses? 

Is business that is done strictly in 
the large cities on the same plane as 
business done over the country in 
the smaller cities? There seems to 
be a general belief that the ethics 
of business in the larger cities is 
much lower than that of the smaller 
cities and towns scattered over the 
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United States. Is this true? It 
would be worth studying. 

It is a well known fact that certain 
large foreign elements have first set- 
tled in our larger cities. In many 
lines of business they have driven the 
native American out of the business. 
How was this done? By hard work 
and better service, or by unfair busi- 
ness methods? This also no doubt 
will be studied. 

Of course, the defense of the mer- 
chant who claims that he wishes a 
higher standard in his industry is 
that he has been compelled for self- 
preservation by the unfair tactics of 
his competitor to adopt some of the 
same tactics. That is the defense of 
the high class merchant who finds 
himself mixed up with a lot of crooks 
in his business. 

Then the question also arises if 
even the consumer has not become 
so accustomed to some of the shady 
things that are being done in busi- 
ness that it is taken as a matter of 
course? For instance, take adver- 
tising. Isn’t the consumer very tol- 
erant about advertising claims? 
When he turns through his paper, or 
his magazine and the advertisements 
shriek at him that their lines are the 
best, superior to all others, he, of 
course, knows that they all cannot 
be the best. He knows that there 
must be a difference. However, he 
takes these advertising claims with 
a grain of salt, as it were. 

Then take the packages of goods. 
Some of these packages are so dressed 
up that the impression is conveyed to 
the consumer that he is receiving 
more value on one line than on an- 
other. The package is larger. How- 
ever, upon study it will be found 
these packages consist mainly of 
paper. The consumer does not receive 
anymore of what he is buying. 

A study of glass bottles is also 
interesting. It is evident that some 
bottles are deliberately made to look 
large, but contain very little. It is 
cheaper for the manufacturer to put 
out a lot of glass than the product 
in the glass. Some of these bottles 
of ordinary products are just amus- 
ing. They remind one of the old 
time beer glass that looked very 
large, but had a very deep hollow 
in the bottom of the glass. All of 
us know why bottles have convexed 
bottoms. The bottom takes the place 
of the content and the large bottom 
conveys the idea of a generous pur- 
chase. 
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Probably a good many of us have 
read the interesting book “A Million 
Guinea Pigs.” This book was writ- 
ten by men who were formerly con- 
nected with the Bureau of Standards 
in Washington. The book was an 
exposure of industrial frauds in 
quality of goods, in packages and in 
claims. In this book the names of 
some of the leading concerns of the 
United States are mentioned. Their 
products are mentioned. Startling 
facts and figures are given, indicat- 
ing, if true, how the consumer is im- 
posed upon. While this book has 
been sold all over the country I have 
not heard of any denial of the facts 
outlined, or of any cases for liable 
brought against the publishers. Every 
housekeeper should buy this book, 
or the book should be bought in a 
neighborhood and passed among the 
different housekeepers to give these 
housekeepers an idea of just how they 
are being imposed upon. 

Well, so it goes. Let us hope that 
here in the United States we will have 
a thorough house-cleaning. The 
evidence as outlined seems to indi- 
cate this house-cleaning is needed. 


Yesterday an engineer called on 
me to ask the following ques- 
tion. What is the matter with the 
business executives of the United 
States? Of course, when I had this 
question shot at me I asked my 
visitor to be more definite. He told 
me he had called on executive after 
executive in the past sixty days and 
almost without exception he found 
them in an attitude of just waiting. 
They wanted to see just what Wash- 
ington would do. They did not pro- 
pose to make any changes in their 
business until they saw what the de- 
velopmenis in Washington would be. 
He tells me that as far as they can 
judge in their contact with hundreds 
of corporations in this country, that 
the executives of these corporations 
just at the present time are follow- 
ing a waiting, do nothing policy. 

There are several answers. Some 
of these answers that occurred to me 
I gave to him. This subject is also 
worthy of careful study. If it is true 
that these executives here in the 
United States are just waiting on 
Washington and following the leads 
of Washington something certainly 
should be done about it. Is it true? 





Retail Code Administration Group 
Organizing Local Councils Plan 


(From Washington Bureau of Hardware Age) 


Speaking as the body which will 
represent the trade in administration 
of the retail code, the National Retail 
Trade Council has started in motion 
machinery for functioning of local re- 
tail trade councils in every local 
trading area. With this object in view 
the National Council has, with the ap- 
proval of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, issued preliminary regu- 
lations governing the organization and 
operation of local Retail Trade Coun- 
cils. The regulations provide for the 
formation on or before Jan. 1, 1934, of 
local councils which will entirely rep- 
resent all retail establishments subject 
to the code. Being a member of the 
code, the retail hardware trade will 
come under the jurisdiction of the 
National Retail Trade Council. 

The initiative for the establishment 
of local councils is to be taken by local 
chambers of commerce or any other 
local organization in the retail trade. 
If no action is taken by local groups, 
Councils will be organized by the Na- 
tional Council or by the NRA. The 
local Councils are to be made up of 
members from each division of the 
retail trade in the local areas. 





As soon as organization plans have 
been completed the local Councils must 
submit certain designated data includ- 
ing proof of their representative char- 
acter to the National Trade Council, 
1006 Munsey Building, Washington. 
The National Council will recommend 
to the Administrator of the NRA the 
approval*of the local committees and 
the NRA thereupon will issue a certifi- 
cate authorizing the local Councils to 
begin operations. 

The regulations issued by the Na- 
tional Retail Trade Council outline the 
general functions of the local councils 
as that of receiving and attempting to 
adjust complaints, except labor com- 
plaints, serving as an information cen- 
ter in explanation of the retail code, 
and in general acting as a representa- 
tive body from the trade within the 
local trading areas. It was made clear 
that complaints from employees re- 
garding hours, wages and other labor 
provisions of the code are not to be 
handled by the local councils but were 
to be referred to the District Com- 
pliance Directors of the NRA or other 
agencies to be set up. 
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HARNESS 


Comes Back to the Hardware Store 


as Horses Come Back to the Farm 


By HAROLD F. STOTZER 


Stotzer Hardware Co. 


Archbold, Ohio. 


S horses regain their popularity 
for farming purposes, our prof- 


its from harness sales are stead- 
ily increasing. Located in Archbold, 
a town of 1,000, in a typical north- 
western Ohio farming community, we 
have, so far this year, sold 67 sets 
of harness at an average price of 
$46.50 per set; four hundred collars, 
mostly good leather one’s at about 
$4.75 each, and approximately the 
same number of accessories, such as 
extra traces, lines, bridles, etc. We 
have also sold nearly two gross of 
halters, many of them to horse buy- 
ers. In addition, we have oiled and 
repaired as many sets as we could 
handle. We are often unable to 
handle the orders for oiling or re- 
pairing, because we cannot find the 
time to do this work. It has also been 
impossible for us to make all of the 
traces we sell, so we have some made 
to our specifications by another 
harness maker. 


Should Handle 


Harness 


There are many reasons why hard- 
ware dealers, located in farming dis- 
tricts, should handle harness: 1— 
The hardware store is visited by more 
farmers (all harness prospects) than 
any other type of store, harness shops 
included. 2—Harness shops in gen- 
eral lack finances and credit, and 
cannot carry a very large, or assorted 
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saler, handling harness and saddlery 
goods, can always undersell the 
straight saddlery wholesaler. We 
think this is due to the fact that the 
hardware wholesaler’s cost of doing 
business is much less and his buying 
power much greater. 4—The bulk 
of the trade comes when the seasonal 
lull occurs in hardware lines. We 
have found the best time for selling 
harness is from Jan. 15 to April 1. 
These first three months of the year 





The Stotzer Hardware Co., Archbold, Ohio (a town of 1000 population). Above: 
Photo of the Stotzer harness display room. This firm is doing a fine business in 
harness and finds the farmer going back to horses as a source of power. 


stock of harness goods. 3—Hard- 
ware merchants can undersell har- 
ness shops, due to better buying. 
This may seem far-fetched, but we 
have found that the hardware whole- 


are usually dull months for hard- 
ware. 

There is still another advantage 
for firms that make part of the 
harness they sell. Harness manu- 
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facturing provides something to do 
the year around when trade is slow. 
In our own case, three or four of us 
are always in the store. When a 
slack period occurs, we can all keep 
profitably busy in our harness de- 
partment. At the moment we are 
making 200 bridle fronts and the 
britching for 20 sets of harness. I 
believe that many hardware whole- 
salers have awakened to the vol- 
ume of business existing in harness 
goods. I have been told that the 
annual harness volume of one hard- 
ware wholesaler exceeds one million 
dollars, while another sells half a 
million dollars worth of harness each 
year. 


Originally a Harness Shop 


As our firm was originally found- 
ed as a harness shop 75 years ago, 
and is operated by the third genera- 
tion of our family, we may be in a 
better position to discuss the retail- 
ing of harness than are many dealers 
who have only recently added the 
line to their stocks. In 1916, our 
harness demand started to decline 
due to the advent of the tractor. To 
off-set this, in Oct., 1922, we opened 
a very complete hardware store in 
conjunction with our harness shop, 
and succeeded in building up a good 
business in hardware. 

Meantime, our harness sales had 
steadily diminished from year to 
year. Prices for farm products, dur- 
ing this period, were high. A new 
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generation of “machine” farmers 
came into being, and tractors used 
with new types of machinery dis- 
placed the horse. The “machine” 
farmer, however, temporarily lost 
sight of the fact that tractors were 
at least twice as expensive to use as 
horses; that tractors did not put 
back any manure on his place, with 
the fertility of his farm being im- 
paired thereby, and finally, that di- 
verting the excess feed he had always 
fed his horses to already over-stocked 
hay and grain markets did not serve 
to further his welfare. 

Early in the depression, the farmer 
came to realize his mistakes, and with 
this realization, our harness repair 
business began to pick-up. Farmers 
brought in old harness to be recon- 
ditioned that had not been used in 
years. They also began buying sub- 
stantial quantities of collars, lines, 
bridles, and other harness parts that 
generally wear out first. This pro- 
nounced revival of interest in harness 
prompted us to make plans for re- 
gaining the business. Our first step 
was to purchase $5,000 worth of 
horse goods at an auction held in 
Columbus, Ohio, in December, 1931, 
when a large wholesale saddlery 
firm in that city discontinued busi- 
ness. 

After our January, 1932, inventory 
had been completed we started our 
harness selling campaign. We ran 
a good sized ad in our local paper, 
and another in our county seat paper. 


We then asked our local editor to 
give us a list of about thirty papers 
in small towns, within a forty mile 
radius of Archbold. In each of these 
papers we inserted a five line classi- 
fied ad costing 25c each. The adver- 
tising certainly produced results. 
Harness was a timely subject, and 
farmer’s had plenty of time to shop. 
Price had become a big factor, and 
we not only had attractive prices, but 
the largest assortment of quality 
harness in the State. We made it a 
point to show every store visitor our 
large stock of harness, and quoted 
prices whether they were interested 
or not at the time. These store vis- 
iters, in turn, told their neighbors 
about our harness department, until 
we had a lot of valuable “word of 
mouth” advertising that cost us only 
the showing of our goods. 


Horses and Colts Scarce 


Good horses and colts had mean- 
while become scarce, and they began 
to bring real money. Many horse 
dealers sprang up in our vicinity 
and horse auction sales were held 
regularly. We wrote all of the horse 
dealers in our territory, informing 
them of what we had in harness 
goods, and offered them special 
prices on bridles, collars, lines, etc., 
to use at their auctions. It is cus- 
tomary for the horse dealers in our 
section to sell articles of this kind 
at the auction’s to attract the crowd, 
and to get the sale off to a good start. 
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This year, one of our horse dealer 
customers has sold more than 2100 
head of horses shipped in from farm- 
ing sections of nearby States. Usually 
when a farmer discusses harness with 
local horse dealers, he is referred to 
our store. This has produced some 
very nice business, and has made our 
harness department known to all the 
farmers in our community. 

We displayed our harness at two 
county fair’s in 1932, and at one this 
year. Last season, we sold at one 
fair, a set of our best harness to the 
highest bidder. We received $40 for 
a harness we regularly sold for 
$49.75, but we obtained the names 
of quite a number of prospects. We 
have sold at least five sets of harness 
through our display at one of these 
fairs. While exhibiting at a fair we 
make it a point to visit the horse 
barns and become better acquainted 
with horsemen. We always exhibit 
a number of sets of our best fancy 
harness, and we invite the horsemen 
to call at our booth to look them 
over. At the present time we are 
making up several all white stallion 
show bridles for these people. Our 
stock includes a side of white latigo 
and a side of fair leather for making 
such show bridles, and we believe we 
are the only Ohio store that carries 
any white in stock. 

In selling harness, we always show 
the customer the partly cut up side 
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of leather stressing its weight and 
quality. We also explain how belly 
leather can be distinguished from 
back leather, and point out in just 
what parts of the harness we use 
the bellies and why. This always 
makes a good impression. A nearby 
town recently staged a corn festival, 
horse show and pulling contest, and 
we donated a set of our very best 
bridles to be used as a prize for the 
best pair of marts shown. More 
than 200 head of horses were exhibit- 
ed, and every exhibitor knew that 
we offered the bridles as a prize. We 
attended to further our acquaintance- 
ships with horsemen. 

As will be noted-in the accompany- 


The harness - making 
shop in connection 
with the Stotzer Hard- 
ware Store in Arch- 


bold, Ohio 


ing picture, we stock between 15 and 
20 sets of complete harness, but 
when the demand is active it is im- 
possible for us to maintain our stock 
at the normal level. We take orders 
for fancy or extra large harness, but 
most of our harness is sold right off 
our wall. The three collar racks 
shown are of our own design and 
hold 5 dozen collars each. The racks 
revolve on ball bearings and as they 
are mounted on casters, they are 
easily movable. Our normal stock 
includes more than 300 collars, and 
we stock sizes from 18 in. to 26 in. 
inclusive. The farmer can be sure 
we will have a collar on hand to fit 
the horse. 





Farmers who formerly used two-horse teams have 


found it more profitable to use multi-horse teams, per- 


mitting easier, deeper and quicker plowing, etc. This 


means more harness, particularly collars, traces and 


incidental horse equipment. 


Read this story of a suc- 


cessful harness department. 
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EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 





Bust Among Ourselves 


\ 7 ERY often, patent litigation 
simmers down to a court bat- 
tle between competing manu- 

facturers. Too often, the wholesaler 

and retailer are not benefited by the 
final decision, although they are both 
annoyed during the litigation and are 
warned against “aiding and abetting” 
the offender. As such warnings fre- 
quently come from both parties, con- 
siderable confusion is caused. Some- 
thing quite different has happened in 
the patents suit of Stanley-Farrand 
against a prominent chain store or- 
ganization on the sale of foreign- 

made low-priced flexible rules. A 

United States district court has de- 

cided in favor of the manufacturer. 

The chain store group is enjoined 

from further sale of low-priced for- 

eign imitation; is ordered to “de- 
liver up for destruction all infring- 
ing rules” now in its possession and 
must pay the costs of the court ac- 
tion. This is a victory—not only for 
the Stanley Rule & Level Plant but 
is also a definite victory. for inde- 
pendent wholesalers and retailers in 
their long fight against destructive 
competition from certain chain 
stores. 

—— 

Hardware men are familiar with 
the flexible rule in question. It is 
the invention of Hiram Farrand, who 
for 12 years manufactured and mar- 
keted the rule under his own name. 
Since 1931 Mr. Farrand’s interests 
have been combined with Stanley 
and the basic and improvement 
patents owned jointly. Under a 
licensing arrangement, the Lufkin 
Rule Co. is also making and selling 
this type of rule. Suggested retail 
prices are at present 60 cents, 75 
cents, $1 and $1.50 each, for four 
different types and finishes. At this 
price, the consumer has good value 
and both wholesaler and retailer can 
make a profit. As frequently occurs, 
a foreign manufacturer has cheap- 
ened the materials, cut down the 
margins and provided similar rules 
to sell at 25 cents in chain stores 
and by street hawkers. I have used 
both foreign and domestic make. 
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By CHARLES J. HEALE 
Editor, Hardware Age 


There is no doubt in my mind as to 
the added value in the better quality, 
higher priced American tool, just as 
in other merchandise hardware stores 
sell. 

— HA — 

There are many other hardware 
items on which a similar situation 
prevails. The disposition of this 
flexible rule patents suit offers valu- 
able precedent. It should be brought 
to the attention of other American 
manufacturers whose products are 
cheaply imitated abroad and thrown 
into the American market at profit- 


less prices. 
—- HA — 


ITH the approach of the 

Christmas selling season there 
will be an effort made to flood 
American markets with foreign gift 
merchandise. In recent years, the 
heavy influx of inferior, imported, 
miniature tree lamps has been a 
serious Christmas season problem 
which caused hardware wholesalers 
and retailers to face unfair low 
priced competition. These very 
cheaply made strings of decorative 
tree lamps are poorly colored, pre- 
sent a fire hazard and have a doubt- 
ful light-life in use. These are made 
in Japan and in other foreign coun- 
tries where wages paid are pitifully 
low. Before the World War, Ger- 
man-made toys dominated an im- 
portant part of the Christmas toy 
business, but in the meantime a 
great American toy industry, em- 
ploying thousands of workers at liv- 
ing wages, has been developed. Hard- 
ware wholesalers and retailers have 
materially aided the development 
and growth of the American toy in- 
dustry and have found toys a profit- 
able line to sell. Yet, on Nov. 4, 
3000 cases of Christmas toys made 
in Germany, were landed in New 
York City from one liner, the Albert 
Ballin. Realize that this load was 
on only one ship and you begin to 
appreciate how foreign goods are 
literally dumped into America. 


HEN the basic retail code ac- 
tivities were getting under way, 
a strong objection was voiced against 
the sale of prison-made merchandise. 
In the final code as approved by 
President Roosevelt (See HARDWARE 
AcE, Oct. 26, 1933) something less 
than a strong objection is found on 
the subject. During the hearings, 
prison wardens, parole board mem- 
bers, etc., from several states, made 
a plea in favor of the productive use 
of convict labor and were partially 
successful. Rope, binder twine, 
brushes, castings and forgings are 
the more common _ convict-made 
goods familiar to the hardware trade, 
but the scope of prison production 
is very wide. The United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics reports that 
in 1932 goods valued at $75,000,000 
were produced by prison labor. This 
included 22,000,000 shirts valued at 
$8,000,000; 63,000,000 pounds of 
binder twine valued at $4,000,000; 
and more than 36,000,000 automo- 
bile license tags. In addition 1200 
miles of new roads were built at a 
valuation of $15,000,000. 
— HA 

In this same report is the follow- 
ing: “Of particular interest to busi- 
ness men is the distinction between 
the state-use and the state-account 
systems. Under the former, all 
products of prison labor are used 
in state institutions and none are sold 
on the open market. Under the 
state-account system, prison prod- 
ucts are offered for sale and thus 
come into competition with products 
of free labor and industry. The 
1932 survey showed an increase in 
the state-use system at the expense 
of the state-account system. In 1923, 
55 per cent of all productive labor 
in state and Federal prisons were 
working under the state-use system. 
In 1932, this percentage had risen to 
65. 

“Pay received by prisoners for 
their work was found to be extremely 
low. Of the 116 state prisons, 66 
paid a money wage to all or a part 
of the inmates; 48 paid no compen- 
sation of any kind for work done, 
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and two allowed a credit of time on 
sentences for prisoners doing certain 
classes of work. Of the 12 Federal 
prisons, seven paid wages to prison- 
ers for work done and five did not. 
In most of the institutions the pay 
was nominal, generally ranging from 
two cents to not more than 15 cents 
per day, although in a few prisons, 
the scales were considerably higher.” 
HA 

It is obvious that convicts must 
be kept busy—if any hope for their 








redemption, their future usefulness 
to society or their future ability to 
earn an honest living is expected. 
At the same time, it would seem 
proper that their labors be devoted 
to such work as would not offer extra 
unfair cheap-labor competition to 
business. Making, for their own 
use, clothes, shoes, etc., growing and 
preparing foods for their own con- 
sumption and doing the laundry and 
other maintenance work in penal in- 
stitutions should take up a large part 


of their efforts. For short term first 
offenders having no particular trade, 
an extension of vocational educa- 
tional work would seem useful, par- 
ticularly those whose offenses sug- 
gested something less than a vicious 
and corrupt character. Making auto 
license plates is probably a proper 
activity also, but certainly the mak- 
ing of merchandise for the public 
market is wrong—and is unfair to 
free citizens and private industry. 





A Toyland You Can Build Yourself 
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This diagram is self-explanatory. It tells you how to construct and arrange a toyland that is sure to capture the interest 
of the youngsters. The full height doorway is for parents to use while the kiddies will want to crawl through the doorway 
of the eskimo igloo. Of course parents and children eventually find themselves in the same sales room. 
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THE PASSING OF R. W. SHAPLEIGH 


\HE passing of R. W. Shap- 
leigh takes from the hard- 
ware industry a true friend 

—one who loved his business just 
as those in it have loved him. 
For years he had been one of the 
veterans, whose memory and ac- 
quaintance among hardware men 
was almost unlimited. Well 
known, in fact, prominent, de- 
spite his retiring nature, Mr. 
Shapleigh’s counsel was often 
sought and most welcome in 
trade circles. He was conspicu- 
ous at major conventions, yet 
seldom took public part in the 
meetings, which he always at- 
tended. Younger men, meeting 
him for the first time, were often 
awed by the casual shrug of the 
shoulders and wave of the hand. 
It seemed like a dismissal and 
would throw one off guard. Yet, 
no man was ever more consider- 
ate of younger men, nor more 
willing to give unsparingly of his 
own rich experience in hardware 
distribution. He had the happy 
faculty of considering even the 
most marked differences of 
opinion in an entirely impersonal 
light. Being of strong convic- 
tions, yet fair, Mr. Shapleigh 
could disagree violently and 
without placing even the slightest 
strain on his friendly relations 
with the other party. When one 
really knew him, one could easily 
sense a warmth and depth to his 
friendship, not always apparent 
on the first meeting. Such was 
my own experience, and I feel 
that I have known him well for 
many years. 

Mr. Shapleigh avoided the 
limelight, did not wish to be 
quoted and was extremely cam- 
era-shy. His important position 
in the industry warranted far 
more attention than he would 
ever permit. In confidence, as a 
friend, he could be counted on 
for an honest opinion, promptly 
given, worth having and com- 
plete—but he could not be 
quoted. In my files are many 
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R. W. SHAPLEIGH 


president, Shapleigh Hardware Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., who died on Nov. 6. 
He was 74 years old and had been 


in the hardware business 57 years. 


such letters, inspiring and infor- 
mative. Political, civic, frater- 
nal and social honors were al- 
ways within his reach, and often 
offered him, but he always de- 
clined — preferring to serve 
quietly, and this he did gener- 
ously. 

In August of this year, I saw 
Mr. Shapleigh for the last time. 
He appeared in good health and 
was actively engaged in a study 
of sales records when I called. 
The sales end of the business had 
always been his major interest. 
For years, his desk was just in- 
side the front door that he might 
personally greet the many cus- 
tomers and salesmen who called 
regularly. They were all his 
friends. Most of them he knew 


-intimately and greeted by their 


first names, just as they greeted 
him. These friendships continued 
down the years with customers 
and salesmen, many of whom 
may have retired from business 
or who for one reason or another 
had no real business to transact. 
He was that kind of a friend. 


At the time of his death on 
Monday, Nov. 6, Mr. Shapleigh 
was 74 years old. He had been 
president of the Shapleigh Hard- 
ware Co., St. Louis, Mo., since 
1911. Prior to that, for 11 years 
he had been vice-president, dur- 
ing which time the business was 
conducted as The Norvell-Shap- 
leigh Hardware Co. In all, he 
was connected with this whole- 
sale hardware house a total of 
57 years, and had worked his 
way to the top, serving in many 
capacities in practically every de- 
partment. In 1876, when “R. W.” 
first joined the business, it was 
known as the A. F. Shapleigh & 
Co., and previously as Rogers, 
Shapleigh & Co. Mr. Shapleigh’s 
father, Augustus F. Shapleigh, 
founded the business in 1843 
and was one of the pioneer busi- 
ness men in the St. Louis area. 

Mr. Shapleigh died in St. 
Luke’s Hospital, St. Louis, of 
thrombosis, or a blood clot, fol- 
lowing several weeks’ illness 
from arthritis. He is survived by 
his daughter, Mrs. Leo de Smet 
Carton of St. Louis, and his 
brother, A. F. Shapleigh, chair- 
man of the board, Shapleigh 
Hardware Co. In 1886 Mr. 
Shapleigh was married to Miss 
Helen Shapleigh, his third 
cousin, who died 12 years ago. 

A veteran member of the Na- 
tional Hardware Association, 
now the National Wholesale 
Hardware Association, Mr. Shap- 
leigh was one of its early presi- 
dents and for many years had 
been a member of its advisory 
board. Until the current year he 
had attended practically every 
annual convention of this body 
and of the Southern Hardware 
Jobbers Association, of which he 
was also a member. Future gath- 
erings of both these hardware 
bodies will long sense the loss 
the hardware industry has suf- 
fered in the passing of R. W. 
Shapleigh. 

—Cwares J. HEALE. 
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is used in the window at the right 
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Practical Window Ideas for Cl 


F you would have your customers 
i] begin their shopping early, see 

that your windows are prepared 
in the Christmas spirit early. Begin 
now to plan windows to appear right 
after Thanksgiving Day. The Harp- 
WARE AGE interchangeable display 
fixtures have been utilized as a foun- 
dation for the suggestions here and 


those who have constructed their own 
fixtures from the sheet of instructions 
furnished free by the window dis- 
play editor will find the window 
trimming job an easy and pleasant 
one, following these suggestions. 
The photograph of the hunting 
window on these pages comes from 


the John B. Varick Co., Manchester, 


N. H. Here a background of ever- 
greens made a setting for the display 
of guns, ammunition and_ sport 
clothing. 

An additional Christmas display 
suggestion is the tree-shelf illustrated 
here. This is made from compo 
board and small braces which can be 
obtained from the packing boxes in 





John B. Varick Co., Manchester, N. H. 
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fill the window space with them or 
they may be placed about the store 
at strategic places. 

Next issue of HarpwaRE AGE will 
carry several additional suggestions 
for Christmas displays. 





A Series A Arrangement 








or Christmas 



































ver- the receiving room. Cover the tri- 
lay angular board with felt. Shelves of 
ort graduated length, which can _ be 

' quickly fastened with light brackets, 
lay and also covered with felt, complete 
ted ; a most effective means of displaying 
1po Christmas merchandise. If you have 
| be time and materials handy you can 
in make these trees in several sizes and 














For More Pictures of 


Christmas Windows 
See Pages 28 and 29 


This issue of Hardware Age devotes four full pages to 

window display suggestions for the holiday season. The 

large photos enable you to copy these successful displays 
in your own windows. 
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An Advertisement Is ania 


LL your advertising is intended 
Ae bring people into your store. 

This may seem trite, but some 
advertising actually has the opposite 
result. The appeal is weak, the ap- 
pearance of the ad is untidy and dis- 
organized and its only point of in- 
terest is price. 

The advertisement of the F. M. 
Pile Hardware, Charleston, W. Va., 
is an example of a different type of 
approach to the customer’s interest. 
They have installed a window dis- 
play that would be sure fire as an 
attention getter in any locality. They 
then print a picture of the window 
display in their current ad and ask 
the public to come and see it. They 
have been able to hit upon the thing 
that can be counted upon to get at- 
tention, by visualizing for the pub- 
lic a real hunting cabin. The realism 
of this display leaves little to be de- 
sired. No man who is in the least 
interested in guns and ammunition 
can fail to be won by the suggestion 
of this window. The cut in the news- 
paper ad is clear enough to whet his 
curiosity sufficiently to draw him to 
the store to see it. Once there, he 
is not only a likely buyer of hunt- 
ing supplies, but, in all probability, 
a good word-of-mouth advertiser for 
this same window and store. 

There is a useful thought in this 
example of the Pile store which may 
be put to good use during the Christ- 
mas season. Every hardware store 
will present its best efforts at window 
trimming during the next few weeks. 
Why not have photos taken of your 
good windows and then print them in 
your advertisement, as was done in 
this case, inviting the public to come 
and view them. The mere fact that you 
have a crowd looking at your dis- 
plays will have a stimulating effect 
upon people who are trying to decide 
on their gift selections. People fol- 
low where others lead, as a rule. 

Even though you may not find it 
practical to print a picture of your 
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By J. A. WARREN 
Associate Editor, Hardware Age 


window displays in your advertise- 
ment, you can call attention to them 
and, in fact, your ad may well be 
written around the displays. Make 
your announcement about your at- 
tractive window features the center 
of your ad, and you may then de- 
scribe, illustrate and price a large 
number of gift suggestions in the 
space surrounding. 

Of course, there are many other 
features that present themselves for 
holiday advertising. The toy depart- 
ment, the sporting goods displays 
and the many items suitable for gifts. 
Any of these may be used as a cen- 
tral point for your ad, but the win- 
dow displays will be the strong at- 
traction upon which you can depend. 

Christmas is an important time for 
the hardware merchant. At this time 
many new customers are made and 
many old ones brought back to the 


store. Advertising is particularly 
potent at the Christmas season be- 
cause of the natural inclination to 
make purchases; an inclination that 
can be readily spurred by well pre- 
pared stocks and good advertising. 

The hardware store as a source 
of gifts has a special appeal because 
of the utility of the merchandise 
offered. This is, of course, a strong 
advertising weapon. Given a fairly 
efficient newspaper, generous space 
and well-prepared copy and illustra- 
tions, it should be a comparatively 
easy matter to make the volume and 
profits jump during this season. 

Do not leave this Christmas ad 
until a few days or a week before 
Christmas eve. That will result in 
much lost business for you. Your 
ads should be running now and kept 
running right up to Christmas. Keep 
harping on the matter of gifts of sub- 
stantial utility, that the hardware 
store’s merchandise is value for the 


This window display by F. M. Pile Hardware, Charleston, W, Va., leaves little to be 
Note how they used it in their advertising on 
page opposite. 


desired as an attention getter. 
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“Hunting Supplies” 


All nationally advertised 
guns and ammunitions. We 
know our selection as well 
as our prices will please 


YOU. 








The window display at 
the F.. M. Pile hardware 
Co., 1541 Charleston St., 
has attracted more atten- 
tion than any other win- 
dow of its kind in this 
city. It will pay you to 
see this DISPLAY. 











The F. M: Pile hardware 
was founded in 1932 and 
has served their custom- 
ers faithfully since that 
time. They contribute 


their success in their 
ability to please YOU. 








SEE OUR 
LINE OF 


GAS 


Hardware and Supplies 
Roofing Materials 


Distributors for the W. W. 
Lawrence Paint Manufacturers. 


HEATERS| Paints, VARNISHES AND 


BEFORE 


ENAMELS. 





PURCHASING | ‘The SLOGAN of the F. M. Pile 


OUR PRICE 
IS RIGHT 





Hardware IS “EVERYTHING 
BUT HIGH PRICES.” 








F. M. Pile Hardware 


1541 Charleston St. 


Phone 32-363 
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Open 7:30-6 





nvitation to Visit Your Store 








money, that gifts from the hardware 
store will outlast the gimcracks, that 
the purchaser of a hardware gift can 
rest assured that it will be appreciat- 
ed because of its utility and value. 

You have the toys to bring the 
children, the children will bring the 
parents and the ads should bring 
them both. 

Christmas ads require specific 
treatment; that is, they should have 
items and prices in them. General 
ads are not productive at this time. 
Remember that during the holiday 
season newspaper ads are read with 
more care and deliberation than at 
any other time of the year. The 
reason is obvious. If you are about 
to buy an automobile or any other 
article of large price, you will read 
any amount of the finest type matter 
describing every small point. This 
is true with people who are con- 
sidering the purchase of Christmas 
gifts. At no time of the year can you 
expect to get descriptions read as 
you can at this time. And, because 
the merchandise sold by the hard- 
ware store as Christmas gifts is also 
all-year merchandise, it is important 
to reach as many people as possible 
at this holiday season, in order that 
they may become acquainted with 
your store and its services as well as 
with its personnel. But do not fail 
to get over to the public, at this time, 
that hardware items make excellent 
Christmas gifts. Many people would 
buy their main gifts from the hard- 
ware store but not every one has been 
educated to think of hardware as 
gifts. 

Manufacturers of hardware items 
have made this possible, to a greater 
extent, in the last few years by pro- 
ducing merchandise with color, 
chromium and beautiful designs. 
Take advantage of this fact and put 
advertising to work upon it. It is a 
great opportunity. 


The F. M. Pile Hardware, Charleston, 
W. Va., prints a picture of its window 


displays in its ads. 
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The General 


WHOLESALE CODE 


ARTICLE I—PURPOSES 


To effectuate the policies of Title I of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, the fol- 
lowing provisions are submitted as a Code 
of Fair Competition for the Wholesaling 
or Distributing Trade, and upon approval 
by the President shall be the standard of 
fair competition for such trade and shall 
be binding upon every member thereof. 


ARTICLE II—DEFINITIONS 


Wholesaler or Distributor.—For the 
purposes of this code, a “wholesaler” 
or “distributor” shall be defined as a 
person or firm, or definitely organized 
division thereof, which buys and main- 
tains at his or its place of business a 
stock of the lines of merchandise 
which it distributes; and which 
through salesmen, advertising and/or 
sales promotion devices, sells to re- 
tailers and/or to institutional, com- 
mercial, and/or industrial users; but 
which does not sell in significant 
amounts to ultimate consumers. This 
term shall not include concerns which 
sell or distribute predominantly to 
customers in which they have a con- 
trolling financial interest. Modifica- 
tions or extensions to this definition 
or any part of it may be made for 
specific divisions when embodied in 
any appropriate supplemental code 
and when recommended by the ap- 
propriate divisional code authority 
and approved by the administrator. 

The Trade.— The term “trade” is 
defined to be the business in which 
wholesalers or distributors engage. 

Ultimate Consumer.—The term 
“ultimate consumer” as used herein 
is defined as a purchaser for home 
and personal use, and not for use or 
consumption in trade or business or 
by institutions. 

Employees.—The term “employee” as 
used herein includes anyone engaged in 
the trade in any capacity receiving com- 
pensation for his services, irrespective of 
the nature or method of payment of such 
compensation. 

Employer.—The term “employer” as 
used herein includes anyone by whom such 
employee is compensated or employed. 

President, Act, Administrator. — The 
terms “President,” “act,” and “administra- 
tor” as used herein shall mean, respective- 
ly, the President of the United States, the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, and the 
administrator of said act. 

Population for the purposes of this code 
shall be determined by reference to the 
1930 Federal Census. 
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Sponsored by National Wholesale Hardware Association 


jointly with 26 other national wholesale associations 


covering practically all fields except foods, drugs and 


tobacco. This is the text of the proposed code as revised 

on October 23, 1933, and submitted to public hearing 

on November 13, 1933, before Deputy A. D. Whiteside. 

It is still subject to further revision at the discretion of 

NRA officials before being submitted to the President 
for final approval. 








ARTICLE III—HOURS 


Section 1. Maximum Hours and Excep- 
tions.—(a) On and after the effective date 
of the code, no wholesaler or distributor 
shall cause or permit any employee, ex- 
cept employees in an executive, supervisory, 
technical, or professional capacity who re- 
ceive thirty-five dollars ($35.00) per week, 
or more, in cities of over 500,000 popula- 
tion; or thirty dollars ($30.00) per week, or 
more, in cities of less than 500,000 popula- 
tion, and except watchmen and outside 
salesmen, to work more than forty (40) 
hours per week or to work more than six 
(6) days in any one week (or less as de- 
termined by the code authority of any 
specific trade), except that any member 
of the trade may cause or permit— 

(b) Outside deliverymen, maintenance 
men, outside repair service men and instal- 
lation men to work forty-eight (48) hours 
per week. 


(c) An employer -may work any em- 
ployee whose hours of labor are governed 
by the provisions of paragraphs (a) and 
(b) of this section in excess of the above 
maximum hours of work under either but 
not both of the following plans: 


(1) Such hours as may be necessary 
in excess of those specified in paragraphs 
(a) and (b) of this section if time and 
one-third is paid for all such additional 
hours per week. 


ARTICLE IV—WAGES 


Section 1. Minimum Rates of Pay.—The 
minimum rates of pay shall be as follows: 
(a) In cities of over 500,000 population, 
or in the immediate vicinity thereof, at the 
rate of fifteen dollars ($15.00) per week. 


(b) In cities of less than 500,000 popu- 
lation, or in the immediate vicinity there- 
of, at the rate of fourteen dollars ($14.00) 
per week. 

(c) In the South at the rate of one 
dollar ($1.00) per week less than the rates 
specified above in paragraphs (a), (b). 

The term “the South” means the follow- 
ing states: Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Kentucky, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

(d) In the case of employees on an 
hourly, part-time, or piece-work basis of 
pay, a rate which shall not be less than 
the minimum rate of weekly pay otherwise 
applicable to such employees. 

(e) Junior employees between the ages 
of 16 and 18 years, inclusive, may be paid 
at the rate of two dollars ($2.00) less per 
week than the minimum wage rate per 
week otherwise applicable to them for the 
first 12 months of their employment; and 
learners over 18 years of age may, for a 
period of six months from the date of their 
employment, be paid at the rate of two dol- 
lars ($2.00) less per week than the mini- 
mum wage per week otherwise applicable 
to them. The number of employees classi- 
fied as juniors or learners combined shall 
not exceed the ratio of one such employee 
to every five employees or fraction thereof 
up to twenty (20) and more than one such 
employee for every ten (10) employees 
above twenty (20). 

Sec. 2. Employers shall not absorb 
increases in payroll due to the hour and 
wage provision of this code by reducing 
the rates of pay of those employees receiv- 
ing a wage above the minimum specified 
in this code. 
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ARTICLE V—GENERAL LABOR 
PROVISIONS 


Section 1. Minimum Age Requirements. 
—No person under 16 years of age shall 
be employed by any wholesaler or dis- 
tributor, nor anyone under 18 years of age, 
at operations or occupations hazardous in 
nature. The Code Authority shall submit 
to the Administrator before (date) 
a list of such occupations. In any State 
an employer shall be deemed to have com- 
plied with this provision if he shall have 
on file a certificate or permit duly issued 
by the Authority in such State empowered 
to issue employment or age certificates or 
permits showing that the employee is of 
the required age. 

Sec. 2. Employees Rights and Employ- 
ers Duties——(a) Employees shall have the 
right to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choos- 
ing, and shall be free from the interfer- 
ence, restraint, or coercion of employers of 
labor, or their agents, in the designation 
of such representatives or in self-organi- 
zation or in other concerted activities for 
the purpose of collective bargaining or 
other mutual aid or protection. 

(b) No employee and no one seeking 
employment shall be required as a condi- 
tion of employment to join any company 
union or to refrain from joining, organ- 
izing, or assisting a labor organization of 
his own choosing, and 

(c) Employers shall comply with the 
maximum hours of labor, minimum rates 
of pay, and other conditions of employ- 
ment, approved or prescribed by the 
President. 

Sec. 3. Precedence over State Laws.— 
Within each State this code shall not 
supersede any Jaws of such State imposing 
more stringent requirements on employers 
regulating the age of employees, wages, 
hours of work, or health, fire, or general 
working conditions than under this code. 

Sec. 4. Reclassification of Employees.— 
Employers shall not reclassify employees 
or duties of occupations performed by 
employees so as to defeat the purposes of 
the Act. 

Sec. 5. Posting Code—Each employer 
shall post in conspicuous places full copies 
of this code. 


ARTICLE VI—CODES AND THE 
ADMINISTRATION THEREOF 


Section 1—General and supplemental 
codes. 

(a) To provide an effective procedure 
for the administration of this code, and 
all codes supplemental thereto, the trade 
shall be divided into commodity divisions, 
as hereinafter provided. 

(b) Provisions governing wholesalers or 
distributors in all commodity divisions 
shall be included in this general code. 

(c) Provisions governing wholesalers or 
distributors in one or more, but not in 
all commodity divisions, may be embodied 
in a supplemental code for each division, 
after hearing before and approval by the 
Administrator. 

Sec. 2. Creation and Organization of 
General and Divisional Code Authorities. 

(a) The creation of a General Code 
Authority to cooperate with the Adminis- 
trator in the administration of the provi- 
sions of the General Code is hereby au- 
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thorized, and the creation of a Divisional 
Code Authority for each Division of the 
Trade to cooperate with the Administrator 
in administering the provisions of its Sup- 
plemental Code is hereby authorized. 

(b) For the purposes stated in this Sec- 
tion, the following Commodity Divisions 
are hereby provided: 


1. Buttons 

2. Dry Goods 

3. Embroidery 

4. Floor Covering 

5. Hats and Caps 

6. Hardware 

7. Jewelry 

8. Radio 

9. Sheet Metal 

10. Theatre Supplies 

11. Upholstery and Decorative Fabrics 

12 Wallpaper 

13. Millinery 

14, Beauty and Barber Supplies 
and such further Divisions as the Adminis- 
trator may find to be duly representative. 
Provided that the Administrator, after due 
notice and hearing, may amend these Divi- 
sions by enlarging or contracting them, or 
by consolidating or further dividing one 
or more of such Divisions. 

(c) The General Code Authority shall 
consist of one or more members of each 
Divisional Code Authority, the precise 
number to be determined by the Adminis- 
trator. Such members shall be elected 
by the members of each Divisional Code 
Authority in accordance with a fair method 
approved by the Administrator. The Ad- 
ministrator may appoint ——— members, 
without vote, to serve for the term of 
months from the date of appointment. 

(d) The Divisional Code Authority for 
each Division shall be composed of not 
less than three (3) nor more than twenty- 
one (21) wholesalers or distributors or 
representatives thereof in such Division, 
who shall be elected, in accordance with 
a fair method approved by the Administra- 
tor, by the National Trade Associations 
representing wholesalers or distributors 
therein, who present this General Code and 
the Supplemental Code for such Division, 
or who thereafter subscribe thereto. The 
Administrator may appoint —— members, 
without vote, to serve for the term of 
months from the date of appointment. 
Where more than one National Trade Asso- 
ciation claim to represent members of the 
Trade in a single Division, the Adminis- 
trator shall for the purpose of establishing 
membership in such Divisional Code Au- 
thority in the first instance determine 
whether such associations are truly repre- 
sentative and what shall be the number 
and proportionate vote of such associations 
upon the Divisional Code Authority. 

Sec. 3. Duties of Trade Associations.— 
Code Authorities to be Representative.— 
(a) Each Trade Association directly or in- 
directly participating in the selection or 
activities of the General and/or Divisional 
Code Authorities shall: (1) impose no in- 
equitable restrictions on membership, and 
(2) submit to the Administrator true 
copies of its articles of association, by- 
laws, regulations, and any amendments 
when made thereof, together with such 
information as to membership, organiza- 
tion, and activities as the Administrator 
may deem necessary to effectuate the Act. 











(b) In order that the General and Divi- 
sional Code Authorities shall at all times 
be truly representative of the Trade and 
in other respects comply with the provi- 
sions of the Act, the Administrator may 
provide such hearings as he may deem 
proper; and, thereafter, if he shall find 
that the General Code Authority or any 
Divisional Code Authority is not truly rep- 
resentative or does not in any other respect 
comply with the provisions of the Act, may 
request an appropriate modification in the 
method of selection of any such Code 
Authority. 

Sec. 4. Assenting to Code and Payment 
of Cost of Administration —Wholesalers or 
distributors shall be entitled to participate 
in and share the benefits of the activities 
of their Divisional Code Authority, and, 
through such Divisional Code Authority, 
to participate in and share the benefits of 
the activities of the General Code Author- 
ity, by assenting to and complying with 
the requirements of such codes and sustain- 
ing their reasonable share of the proper 
expenses of their administration. Such 
reasonable share of the proper expenses 
of the administration of the General Code 
Authority and of any Divisional Code Au- 
thority shall be determined by each Au- 
thority, respectively, subject to the review 
of the Administrator, on the basis of vol- 
ume of business, the number of Divisions 
in which a member may operate, and the 
extent of his operations in each Division, 
and/or such other factors as may be 
deemed equitable to be taken into con- 
sideration. The share of the cost of such 
administration, as so equitably assessed, 
shall be collected by the several Divisional 
Code Authorities from the members of the 
Trade in their respective Divisions. 

Sec. 5. Powers of General and Divisional 
Code Authorities—(a) The General Code 
Authority shall have the power, in addition 
to other powers herein granted; 

(1) To cordinate the interests of the 
several Divisions and the activities of the 
several Divisional Code Authorities so 
as to prevent conflicts of authority and 
to minimize overlapping of powers. 

(2) To hear all matters pertaining to 
the provisions of the General Code which 
may be submitted to it by any Divisional 
Code Authority. 

(3) To attempt to adjust and/or to 
report the same to the Administrator. 

(4) To exercise any other general and 
lawful powers which may be necessary 
to secure performance of the provisions 
of the Act. 

(b) Each Divisional Code Authority shall 
have the following powers: 

First: With respect to the provisions of 
the General Code which govern all Divi- 
sions of the Trade, each Divisional Code 
Authority, subject to the approval or re- 
quest of the General Code Authority; 

(1) Shall require from wholesalers or 
distributors in the Division which it rep- 
resents such reports as are necessary to 
effectuate the purposes of the General 
Code; and 

(2) May, upon its own initiative or 
complaint of any wholesaler or dis- 
tributor in such Division, make investi- 
gations as to the functioning and ob- 
servance of any provision of the General 


Code; and 
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(3) May hear and attempt to adjust 
such complaints; and 

(4) May from time to time present to 
the General Code Authority recommen- 
dations (including interpretations) based 
en conditions in such Division which 
will tend to effectuate the operation of 
the provisions of the Act. Such recom- 
mendations shall, upon the approval of 
the General Code Authority and the 
Administrator, become operative as a 
part of this code. 

Provided, however, that any wholesaler or 
distributor who may be affected by the 
action or handling of matters pertaining 
to any provision of the General Code by 
his Divisional Code Authority, shall have 
the right to have such matter submitted 
to and considered by the General Code 
Authority for its action, as provided in 
Section 5 (a) of this Article. 

Second: With respect to the specific pro- 
visions of the Supplemental Codes which 
govern one or more, but not all, Divisions 
of the Trade, each Divisional Code Author- 
ity, subject to the approval or consent of 
the Administrator: 

(1) Shall require from wholesalers or 
distributors in its Division such reports 
as are necessary to effectuate the pur- 
poses of its Supplemental Code; and 

(2) May, upon its own initiative or 
complaint of any wholesaler or dis- 
tributor in such Division, make investi- 
gation as to the functioning and observ- 
ance of any provision of its Supplemental 
Code; and 

(3) May hear and attempt to adjust 
such complaints; and 

(4) May from time to time present 
to the Administrator recommendations 
(including interpretations) based on 
conditions in such Division which will 
tend to effectuate the operation of the 
provisions of its Supplemental Code and 
the policy of the Act. Such recommen- 
dations, shall, upon the approval of the 
Administrator, become operative as a 
part of that Supplemental Code. 

(c) In the event that a Divisional Code 
Authority should report any matter referred 
to in the “Second” part of the above para- 
graph to the Administrator which affects 
any provision of the General Code, the 
Administrator may refer such matter to the 
General Code Authority for handling as 
if such matter had been directly submitted 
to the General Code Authority by such Di- 
visional Code Authority, as provided in the 
“First” part of the above paragraph. 

Sec. 6. Information for Government 
Agencies.—In addition to the information 
required to be submitted to the General 
Code Authority and to the Divisional Code 
Authorities, there shall be furnished to 
Government agencies such statistical infor- 
mation as the Administrator may deem 
necessary for the purposes recited in Sec- 
tion 3 (a) of the Act. 

Sec. 7. Administrative Interpretations.— 
The Administrator may from time to time, 
after consultation with the General Code 
Authority and/or with a Divisional Code 
Authority, issue such administrative inter- 
pretations of the various provisions of the 
General Code, or of any supplemental code, 
respectively, as are necessary to effectuate 
their purpose, and such interpretations shall 
become operative as a part of this code 


At 


or of such Supplemental Code, as the case 
may be. 

Sec. 8. Undue Hardships Imposed by 
Codes.—Where the operation of the pro- 
visions of the General Code imposes an 
unusual or undue hardship upon any whole- 
saler or distributor, or upon any Division, 
or where the operation of the provisions of 
any Supplemental Code imposes an un- 
usual or undue hardship upon any whole- 
saler or distributor affected thereby, such 
wholesaler or distributor, or such Division, 
may make application for relief to the 
Administrator who, after such public notice 
and hearing as he may deem necessary, 
may grant such exceptions to or modifica- 
tions of the provisions of the General Code, 
or of any Supplemental Code, as the case 
may be, as may be required to effectuate 
the purposes of the Act. 

Sec. 9. Effect of Codes.—Every whole- 
saler or distributor shall be bound by the 
provisions of the General Code and by 
the provisions of any and every code sup- 
plemental thereto as may be applicable to 
him. 


ARTICLE VII—TRADE PRACTICES 


The following practices constitute unfair 
methods of competition for wholesalers or 
distributors and are prohibited: 

Section 1. False Marking or Branding. 
—The false marking or branding or failure 
to properly brand or mark any product 
of the trade which has the tendency to 
mislead or deceive customers or prospective 
customers, whether as to the grade, age, 
quality, quantity, weight, substance, char- 
acter, nature, origin, size, finish, or prepar- 
ation of any product of the trade or other- 
wise. 

Sec. 2. Misrepresentation or False or 
Misleading Advertising—The making or 
causing or knowingly permitting to be 
made or published any false, materially 
inaccurate or deceptive statement by way 
of advertisement or otherwise, whether con- 
cerning the grade, age, quantity, weight, 
substance, character, nature, origin, size, 
finish, or preparation of any product of 
the trade or the credit terms, values, poli- 
cies, or services of any wholesaler or dis- 
tributor or otherwise, having the tendency 
or capacity to mislead or deceive customers 
or prospective customers. 

Sec. 3. Commercial Bribery.—Directly 
or indirectly to give or permit to be given, 
or offer to give, money or anything of value 
to agents, employees, or representatives of 
customers or prospective customers, with- 
out the knowledge of their employers or 
principals, as an inducement to influence 
their employers or principals to purchase 
or contract to purchase from the makers 
of such gift, or offer, or to influence such 
employers or principals to refrain from 
dealing or contracting to deal with com- 
petitors. 

Sec. 4. Interference with Contractual 
Relations.—Maliciously inducing or at- 
tempting to induce the breach of an exist- 
ing oral or written contract between a 
competitor and his customer or source of 
supply, or interfering with or obstructing 
the performance of any such contractual 
duties or services. 

Sec. 5. Secret Rebates.—The secret pay- 
ment or allowance of rebates, refunds, com- 
missions, credits, unearned or special dis- 


counts, whether in the form of money or 
otherwise, or the secret extension to cer- 
tain purchasers of special services or privi- 
leges not extended to all purchasers on 
like terms and conditions. 

Sec. 6. Giving of Prizes, Premiums, or 
Gifts.—The offering or giving of prizes, 
premiums, or gifts in connection with the 
sale of products, or an inducement thereto, 
by any scheme which involves lottery, mis- 
representation, or fraud. 

Sec. 7. Defamation.—The defamation of 
competitors by falsely imputing to them 
dishonorable conduct, inability to perform 
contracts, questionable credit standing, or 
by other false representations or by the 
false disparagement of the grade or quality 
of their goods. 

Sec. 8. Threats of Litigation—The pub- 
lishing or circularizing of threats or suits 
for infringement of patents or trade marks 
or of any other legal proceedings not in 
good faith, with the tendency or effect of 
harassing competitors or intimidating their 
customers. 

Sec. 9. Espionage of Competitors.—Se- 
curing confidential information concerning 
the business of a competitor by a false or 
misleading statement or representation, by 
a false impersonation of one in authority, 
by bribery, or by any other unfair method. 

Sec. 10. Piracy of Trade Marks and 
Trade Names.—The imitation of a trade 
mark, trade name, slogan, or the other 
marks of identification of competitors hav- 
ing the tendency and capacity to mislead 
or deceive. 


ARTICLE VIII—PERMISSIVE 
TRADE PRACTICES 


Section 1. Protection to Retailers.— 
In those Divisions where wholesalers 
sell through retailers, selling at 
wholesale prices to ultimate consumers 
is hereby declared to be uneconomical 
and undesirable and may be prohibited 
by the supplemental codes of such di- 
visions. 

Section 2. Differentials.—In any di- 
vision in which manufacturers, im- 
porters, mills, or other primary sellers 
sell coincidentally to several classes of 
buyers (Such as wholesalers, retailers, 
consumers), the Divisional Code Au- 
thority, subject to the approval and 
with the advice of the Administrator, 
may announce for each product or 
group of products distributed by its 
division price differentials between 
the different classes of buyers which 
shall be fair and reasonable in rela- 
tion to the nature and extent of the 
distributing services and functions 
rendered by each buying class. Such 
differentials shall include all elements 
affecting the net price, such as dis- 
counts, terms, and allowances. 

After differentials have been so 
announced the Divisional Code Au- 
thority, with the advice and consent 
of the Administrator and after all 
interested primary sellers and whole- 
salers have been given an opportunity 
to be heard on the matter, may for- 
mally announce to all wholesalers in 
the division that such differentials 
have been established by manufac- 
turers competent to adequately serve 
the wholesalers in the division. There- 
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after it shall be an unfair trade prac- 
tice for any wholesaler or distributor 
to buy such merchandise from any 
primary seller who does not establish 
and maintain such differentials. 

Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to prevent reasonable and fair 
price differentials from being allowed 
on the basis of quantity purchased or 
such other factors as the Adminis- 
trator shall deem proper. 


Section 3. Other Unfair Trade 
Practices.—Subject to the approval of 
the Administrator after hearing there 
may be established, in any supple- 
mental code, trade practice rules cov- 
ering such other subjects as conditions 
in its specific division may require to- 
gether with regulations concerning 
such principles as loss limitation, sell- 
ing below cost, price reporting, etc. 
Any violation of any of these provi- 
sions shall be an unfair trade practice. 


ARTICLE IX—PRISON-MADE GOODS 


Pending the formulation of a compact or 
code between the several States of the 
United States to insure the manufacture 
and sale of prison-made goods on a fair 
competitive basis with goods not so pro- 
duced, the following provisions of this sec- 
tion will be stayed for ninety (90) days, 
or further at the discretion of the Admin- 
istrator: 


(a) Where any penal, reformatory or 
correctional institution, either by subscrip- 
ing to the code or compact hereinbefore 
referred to, or by a binding agreement of 
any other nature, satisfies the Administra- 
tor that merchandise produced in such in- 
stitution or by the inmates thereof will 
not be sold except upon a fair competitive 
basis with similar merchandise not so pro- 
duced, the provisions of paragraph (b) 
hereof shall not apply to any merchandise 
produced in such manner in the institu- 
tions covered by such agreement. 


(b) Except as provided in the foregoing 
paragraph, no wholesaler or distributor 
shall knowingly buy or contract to buy any 
merchandise produced in whole or in part 
in a penal, reformatory or correctional in- 
stitution. After May 31, 1934, no whole- 
saler or distributor shall knowingly sell or 
offer for sale such merchandise. Nothing in 
this section, however, shall affect contracts, 
which the wholesaler or distributor does 
not have the option to cancel, made with 
respect to such merchandise before the 
approval of this code by the President of 
the United States. 


(c) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to supersede or interfere with the 
operation of the Act of Congress approved 
Jan. 19, 1929, being public No. 669 of the 
70th Congress and entitled “An Act to 
divest goods, wares, and merchandise 
manufactured, produced or mined by con- 
victs or prisoners of their interstate char- 
acter in certain cases,” which Act is known 
as the Hawes-Cooper Act, or the provisions 
of any State legislation enacted under, or 
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effective upon, the effective date of the 
said Hawes-Cooper Act, the said effective 
date being Jan. 19, 1934. 


ARTICLE X—MODIFICATION 
Section 1. This General Code and all 


codes supplemental thereto, are expressly 
made subject to the right of the President, 
in accordance with the provisions of sub- 
section (b) of Section 10 of the Act, from 
time to time to cancel or modify any order, 
approval, license, rule or regulation issued 
under Title I of said Act and specifically, 
but without limitation, to the right of the 
President: to cancel, or modify his approval 
of these codes or any conditions imposed 
by him upon his approval thereof. 


Sec. 2. This General Code and all codes 
supplemental thereto, except as to provi- 
sions required by the Act, may be modi- 
fied on the basis of experience or changes 
in circumstances, such modification to be 
based upon application to the Adminstra- 
tor and such notice and hearing as he 
shall specify, and to become effective on 
approval of the President. 





ARTICLE XI—MONOPOLIES, ETC. 


No provision of this General Code, nor 
of any codes supplemental thereto, shall 
be so applied as to permit monopolies, or 
monopolistic practices, or to eliminate, 
oppress, or discriminate against small 
enterprises. 


ARTICLE XII—PRICE INCREASES 


Whereas the policy of the Act to in- 
crease real purchasing power will be made 
impossible of consummation if prices of 
goods and services increase as rapidly as 
wages, it is recognized the price increases 
should be delayed and that, when made, 
the same should, so far as reasonably pos- 
sible, be limited to actual increases in the 
seller’s cost. 


ARTICLE XIII—EFFECTIVE DATE 


This General Code and all codes supple- 
mental thereto shall become effective on 
the —— day after its approval by the 
President. 





A Message to Wholesalers 
from NRA Deputy Whiteside 


T seems to me that if you have 

a charter (NRA code) which 
enables you to exist, and enables 
you to be reasonably assured of 
a profit, you will then have time 
to concentrate on the functions 
which you owe to those from 
whom you buy and to those 
whom you sell. And you do have 
a definite function. 

It is up to you to develop 
leadership. It is up to you to 
prove to every producer of pri- 
mary products that you can dis- 
tribute goods for them and their 
organizations far cheaper than 
they can do it for themselves, 
particularly for national distri- 
bution, and that you can help 
stabilize their business and their 
profits. You must and can dem- 
onstrate, for I know the figures, 
that through wholesaling chan- 
nels goods can be produced by 
manufacturers and distributed 
to retailers on to the consumers, 
on a basis cheaper than goods 
sold direct, except in a few in- 


stances which I will not go into. 
My only point is for you to 
get together and work this out. 





A. D. WHITESIDE 


Just try to develop this wholesale 

industry into the great position 

that it is entitled to in the com- 

merce of the United States. 
—from the concluding re- 
marks of NRA Deputy A. D. 
Whiteside at the basic whole- 
sale code public hearing in 
Washington, D. C., on Nov. 
13, 1933. 
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A REGULAR FEATURE 
OF HARDWARE AGE 





How’s neHardware Business? 


Interpreting for hardware 
men, such basic factors as 
crop outlook, freight car 

mgs, circulation of 
money, building progress, 
employment, etc., and 
d with specific price 
trends, demand for mer- 
chandise, shortage and 
future outlook as reflected 
by the study of the na- 
tional hardware market 
situation. 











Garden hose prices have reflect- 
ed in part the protection urged on be- 
half of hardware distributors, as against 
the preferred costs to chain and mail- 
order groups. Some wholesalers have 
modified competitive grades by about a 
five per cent reduction from the sched- 
ules recently announced for early 1934 
shipments, and have offered suitable 
quantity discounts to independent deal- 
ers able to purchase in larger volume. 


* * 


Lawn sprinklers and hose acces- 
sories have shown recent sharp ad- 
vances. Several popular priced sprin- 
klers have been marked up about 714 
per cent, with changes ranging up to 
20 per cent on Rain King double whirl- 
ing shower types, and up to 33 1/3 per 
cent on the Rain King model D. Hose 
nozzles have increased about 1714 per 
cent, in quotations recently issued to 
affect early 1934 business. 


* * 


Solder prices have jumped again, 
and fifty-fifty is selling around 35 cents, 
following recent new highs in the whole- 
sale quotations on pig tin, which have 
closely followed the rise in British ex- 
change, and, inversely, the drop in the 
valuation of our American dollar. On 
November 14th, pig tin prices had risen 
above 55 cents per pound, at New York, 
from a low last year of 18.35 cents per 
pound. Changes are expected, but have 
not recently been made, on leading 
brands of core solder,—Kester standing 
at 58 cents per one pound spool, Gar- 
diner at 53 cents, with some others 
ranging still lower. 


+ + 


Lead shot, quoted by National 
Lead Co., is five cents higher per 25 
pound bag, and one cent higher on the 
5 pound units. This change follows the 
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recent recovery in pig lead prices, from 
the depressed levels of early October. 
* 8 # 


New quotation sheets on poultry 
netting, issued November 15, 1933, show 
a mark-down averaging about two per 
cent from the net price list previously 
in effect. These quotations cover orders 
only for shipment prior to December 31, 
1933, and manufacturers expect quota- 
tions for 1934 shipment, when made, 
to be somewhat higher. Current prices 
are not subject to spring dating, but the 
terms are 2 per cent 10 days, net cash 
60 days, with freight equalization be- 
tween factory shipping points as hereto- 
fore. The trade notes with much satis- 
faction that the cash discount on netting 
remains at 2 per cent, instead of follow- 
ing other wire products, which have 
been quoted under the steel code at % 
of 1 per cent. 

* * # 

Screen wire cloth price sheets, 
issued usually at this time, are expected 
to show a number of upward changes, 
with terms, dating, and profit margins 
maintained as in former recent seasons. 

* * # 


Galvanized hardware cloth, ap- 
parently growing steadily in uses and 
demand, is due for a further mark-up, 
in the new quotation sheets soon to be 
issued by all Jeading makers. 

* *& & 


Screen door hinges, in recent 
price lists of the Arcade Manufacturing 
Co., are about fifteen per cent higher 
than preceding schedules, and will gov- 
ern early 1934 orders and shipments. 

* * * 


Asphalt strip shingles, of the 
standard square and hexagon styles, 
followed the recent advance on asphalt 
roll roofings, by a rise of five per cent 
on October 29th. Two-tab hexagon 


strips, 11 1/3 x 36 inches, are quoted 
to the retailer at $3.94 per square, and 
four-tab square strips, 10 x 36 inches, 
at $4.94 per square. The total of the 
several advances on these items during 
the past six months has reached about 
33 1/3 per cent. The NRA code cov- 
ering the asphalt roofing and shingle 
industry will be in effect November 
20th, but no immediate further price 
changes are expected as a result. 


oe ¢@ @ 


On nails and wire, retailers have 
been placing good orders lately in the 
expectation of price advances before 
January first. Until recently, wire prod- 
ucts have been about the dullest branch 
of the steel industry. There have been 
various criticisms in connection with the 
code, and jobbers have bought very 
sparingly, while actual consumption has 
been extremely light. 

* * * 


Galvanized and black sheet steel 
mills, after averaging a production of 
more than fifty per cent of capacity in 
September, were down by the end of 
October to a rate of about forty per 
cent. Much business at old prices was 
cleaned up last month, and presumably 
the sheet mills will have a lighter opera- 
tion in the remainder of the year than 
if they had to produce in line with 
actual consumption. The automobile 
industry is taking in very little sheet 
steel this month, and this fact alone 
will result in substantial decline of mill 
rollings. 

* & *# 

Paint manufacturers have with- 
drawn prices, and new figures, showing 
an advance, are expected daily. Whole- 
salers have not yet received the details 
of the change. Some makers have re- 
cently quoted shellac at a ten cents per 
gallon advance. 
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‘Cyclone seed sowers, also the 
Chicago and Little Giant seeders, were 
advanced November 15th to $20.00 per 
dozen, from the former ruling basis of 
$18.00. Orders are being accepted at 
the new schedule for spring delivery. 

* * # 


The line of family scales made 
by Pelouze Mfg. Co., Chicago, has ad- 
vanced recently, ranging from ten to 
about twenty per cent higher than pre- 
ceding schedules. 

* & * 


Cobblers’ shoe nails, both Hold- 
fast and the new Sharpoint types, were 
advanced two cents per pound on Octo- 
ber 24th by Chas F. Baker and Co. 
This change, approximately about 
twelve per cent, affects also the com- 
pany’s brands of rubber heel nails and 
fibre sole nails. 

* 8 & 


Pipe stocks and dies, both solid 
and adjustable, have changed base dis- 
counts, resulting in a general advance 
of ten per cent. 

S$ = ¢ 


Bright and brass wire goods are 
again advanced, November 15th, about 
seven per cent. Brass cup and shoulder 
hooks are up ten per cent. New and 
higher quotations are in effect also on 
brass-plated, cadmium-plated and gal- 
vanized wire goods. It is not certain 
that wholesalers will immediately pass 
along this advance. Door closer prices 
advanced November first about ten per 
cent. 

* * * 

Among active lines in holiday 
selling, wholesalers comment upon the 
better movement of silver-plated ware. 
A November special on a 26-piece set of 
Oneida Community Tudor Plate, at 28 
per cent under regular, is reported as 
an unexpectedly live seller—so much 
so that the supply has been insufficient 
for the demand. 

* * * 


Alarm clocks and popular-priced 
watches make their best sales records 
during November and December. While 
prices have advanced considerably, 
jobbers report sales have not suffered 
as a consequence. Statistics show that 
an average of twelve million clocks of 
all kinds are bought in the United 
States annually. More than one out 
of every three families buys a new clock 
every year. The annual demand for 
non-jeweled watches is given as nine 
million per year, so that some member 
of one family in each four buys a new 
low-priced watch each year. The hard- 
ware store is a logical place to pur- 
chase these ready-sellers. 

* 8 # 


The Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
has won its suits against four firms 
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offering infringing double-edged blades 
under the names, Blue Blades, Genuine 
Blue Steel, Gillette, Gillette Type, etc. 
Under these and similar terms, there 
have been thousands of blades sold by 
street peddlers and gyp outlets. The 
Gillette Co. has the full support of the 
hardware trade in their efforts to end 
this practice of trading upon their name 
and brands. 

* & # 


Fountain pen prices are headed 
higher. Gold for pen-points is costing 
the makers sixty per cent more, and 
a number of manufacturers have already 
advanced quotations on pens and on 
sets. Wholesalers are making an effort 
to supply their trade with needed holi- 
day stocks, before prices are raised on 
all leading brands. 

* & & 


Electric vacuum cleaners are 
making new sales records for hardware 
jobbers who are offering high grade 
cleaners at prices fully and profitably 
competing with the best offers of mail- 
order and utilities outlets. Retailers 
frequently buy three to six or ten clean- 
ers at a time, and find sales unexpected- 
ly easy, when their customers are shown 
that such values can be had in the hard- 
ware store. 

* * # 

Paper balers are again profitable 
and popular, with the tremendous rise 
in prices paid for waste paper since last 
winter. When mills are paying from 
$12.00 to $20.00 per ton for baled 
paper, as at present, a baler will quick- 
ly earn its cost for any large office, store 
or industrial plant. Hotels and apart- 
ment buildings are further prospects for 
any live dealer with an efficient baler 
to offer. Prices today to the trade 
range from $12.00 to $18.50 each, on 
the best sellers,—according to capac- 
ity. 

* + 

Price changes in hardware, after 
a temporary slowing down, are again 
quite active. Announcements of price 
and policy for early 1934, on season- 
able lines, are more numerous. Some 
manufacturers who have been awaiting 
a check-up of their costs, under today’s 
new operating and wage rulings, are 
embodying their findings in new price 
schedules. Advances in quotations by 
wholesalers, held back in some cases 
for many weeks, are finding their way 
to the retail trade, as reserve low-cost 
stocks dwindle. 

+ + 


About the best business of the 
season was done by retailers last week, 
as colder weather brought out an active 
call for seasonal necessities. Some 
stores ran ten to fifteen per cent ahead 
of last year’s figures. October results, 
in general, varied but little from the 





same month last year. The large mail- 
order houses improved upon their Sep- 
tember gains, thereby reflecting a better 
demand in the agricultural districts 
than would be imagined from the com- 
plaints which have been broadcast from 
such areas. Southern branches report 
surprising gains. 
* * 

Sales emphasis is now turning 
rapidly to Christmas goods. Re-orders 
are already noted on popular holiday 
lines, and late toy buyers are finding 
selections curtailed by insufficient sup- 
plies. Fancy glassware and drink-dis- 
pensing equipment are active sellers as 
repeal officially nears. Radio sales are 
fully up to expectations. The smaller 
and popular priced models are much 
perfected in durability and__per- 
formance, and are sure to be in great 
demand for holiday gifts. 

&. * 

Radio sales of Stewart-Warner 
Corporation are holding close to peak 
levels, with October dollar volume over 
60 per cent ahead of last year, accord- 
ing to F. A. Hiter, vice president. The 
company’s radio division is now operat- 
ing at the highest rate since 1929. In 
the first ten months of this year the 
total business done was 54 per cent 
more than in the corresponding period 
of 1932, while the remaining months 
are normally the peak of the season. 
The recent introduction of new models 
has stimulated radio buying. 

* %* * 

Sales of the first twenty store 
chains reporting showed a gain of 48 
per cent over sales for last October, 
according to a compilation made by 
Lehman Brothers. 

* * %* 

New prices on bronze and copper 
screen cloth, issued last week, reflect 
rather sharp advances. The advance on 
bronze cloth is 50 cents, and on copper 
cloth 35 cents per hundred square feet, 
above June quotations. The advances 
represent increases of approximately 20 
per cent above last season’s opening 
figures. Prices on steel screen cloth 
and hardware cloth have not as yet 
been named although manufacturers 
are expected to make price announce- 
ments concerning both of the latter 
products in the near future. 

* x 

The October survey of business, 
issued by the American Federation of 
Labor, reported several fundamental im- 
provements in the country’s economic 
life, although it said the individual 
worker’s buying power was still declin- 
ing. It credited employment of more 
than 1,000,000 persons to the $3,300,- 
000,000 public works fund, including 
federal staffs. Total reemployment of 
four million was claimed for NRA and 
the Blue Eagle. 
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Inereasing Demand Seen for Range 
and Stove Oil Burners 


nace oil burners, which were dis- 

cussed in the Nov. 9, 1933, issue of 
Harpware Ace, distillate or vaporizing 
type oil burners, for stoves, ranges and 
similar uses have rapidly grown in popu- 
larity. Many hardware merchants are al- 
ready doing a most profitable business in 
the line. Consumer prices range upward 
from $25, making the average unit of sale 
very inviting. Installation is a comparative- 
ly simple matter. Service expense is neg- 
ligible. An investment of $100 is ample 
for an initial stock. In addition, such units 
have an “economy-with-convenience” ap- 
peal to the prospect. 

In contrast to the declining trend ap- 
parent in many lines, under conditions pre- 
vailing for the past several years, distillate 
burner sales have shown a marked increase. 
In 1931, according to Fuel Oil Journal, 
range oil burner production increased 94.7 
per cent from the preceding year to a total 
of 148,212 units. Production in 1930 
totaled 76,096 units. Circulating and radi- 
ant heater production in 1931 was 43,354, 
as against 39,413 in 1930. In addition, 
several thousand distillate burners were 
sold for use with hot water heaters, brood- 
ers, warm air furnaces, and in combination 
with new oil burning heating stoves and 
kitchen ranges. Production figures for 
1932 are certain to reflect a further gain. 


GS Inece sal as a humble brother to fur- 


A Large Market for Oil 


Burners 


The vast market for range burners is 
indicated by the 705,000 cooking stoves 
sold in the United States in 1929. The 
market for oil burners to be used in heat- 
ing stoves is much larger than is generally 
realized. The National Association of 
Women’s Clubs, conducting a country-wide 
survey a few years ago, found that fifty- 
one per cent of the homes in the United 
States were heated by stoves. That the 
results of this survey were essentially cor- 
rect is confirmed by figures compiled by 
Fuel Oil Journal, showing that there are 
29,085,988 homes in the country, and of 
this number 14,833,854 are heated with 
stoves. 

Mention has been made in the Harp- 
warE AcE market feature “How’s the Hard- 
ware Business?” that the volume of pig 
iron sold in New England had been sharply 
increased by the tonnage of this material 
being used in the manufacture of distillate 
oil burners. One manufacturer, early last 
fall, was reported 8000 units behind on de- 
liveries, while another maker was obliged 
to sublet a contract for 5000 burners. 

Although distillate burners are adaptable 
to many requirements, their principal uses 
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By J. M. WITTEN 
Associate Editor, Hardware Age 


are for cooking and domestic heating. Us- 
ually when the burners are to be used for 
cooking they are installed in the user’s 
present coal or wood range, although sev- 
eral manufacturers have lately introduced 
heating stoves, space heaters, ranges and 
water heaters especially designed for use 
with distillate burners. In some instances, 
the burners are installed at the factory and 
the combination is sold as a completely 
equipped unit. In other cases, the makers 
supply the specially designed stove or 
range only. The heaters are available in 
sizes, types and finishes to meet such re- 
quirements as heating living quarters, ga- 
rages, warehouses, stores, public rooms, etc. 


The Fuel Containers 


In most range installations the oil is fed 
to the burners from glass bottles or metal 
tanks, usually having capacities of from 3 
to 5 gallons. The containers are mounted 
on stands which may be conveniently 
placed near the range, and connected to it 
with semi-rigid copper or special flexible 
tubing. Several systems permitting larger 
fuel tanks underground in the lawn or in 


the basement have also been perfected. 
Many other important refinements have 
also been made by manufacturers as the 
need for them has become apparent. Some 
manufacturers have provided for electrical- 
ly lighting the burners. 

The most productive market for range 
burners has been in districts largely popu- 
lated by factory workers, and others having 
comparable incomes. This is said to be 
true because such persons cannot afford to 
either purchase, or maintain, two separate 
devices for heating and cooking. Instead, 
it has long been the custom of this class 
to use the kitchen range for the dual pur- 
pose. As most of the larger industrial dis- 
tricts are not served by natural gas, 
artificial gas, when it is available, is gen- 
erally an expensive fuel to use for both 
heating and cooking. In the past, coal, 
wood, or coal and gas ranges have met 
this two-fold need. As the cost of oil com- 
pares favorably with the cost of other 
fuels, and many users consider oil a cleaner 
and more convenient fuel, distillate oil 
burners have become popular. 

Selling efforts of distillate range burner 
manufacturers, until recently, were largely 
concentrated in the industrial districts of 
New England. Recently, however, the cul- 
tivation of territories in the South and 

(Continued on page 59) 


This corner of the store of J. J. Moreau, South Manchester, N. H., is given over 
to the display of oil burners and their fittings. 
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N. R. A. District Compliance Director An Adjuster 
Not An Enforcement Officer, Says Gen. Johnson 


Regulations Require Confidential Consideration on all Complaints 








—Regional Compliance System is Planned at Early Date 


Regulations for the adjust- 
ment by District Compliance 
Directors of code violations have 
been made public by National 
Recovery Administrator Hugh S. 
Johnson. Pending the comple- 
tion of the organization of a 
Regional Compliance system, 
district managers of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce will act as 
District Compliance Directors 
for the receipt and adjustment, 
where possible, of complaints 
against employers operating un- 
der approved codes. 

Instructions issued by Gen- 
eral Johnson and approved by 
Secretary of Commerce Daniel 
C. Roper emphasized “the Dis- 
trict Compliance Director must 
bear in mind that his function 
is to attain compliance by edu- 
cation, explanation and adjust- 
ment.” 

“He is not an enforcement 
officer in any sense of the word,” 
according to the instructions, 
which continue, “All complaints 
must be treated confidentially. 
If the name of the complainant 
is revealed, it may mean the loss 
of the complainant‘s job. Con- 
versely, the mere revelation of 
the fact that a complaint has 
been filed against an employer, 
may cause adverse public opin- 
ion which will be disastrous to 
that employer.” 

Under the instructions the 
District Directors will exert 
every effort through correspond- 
ence or interviews to effect sat- 
isfactory adjustments of com- 
plaints against alleged violators. 
In certain cases under specific 
authority from the National Re- 
covery Administration the com- 
plaints will be referred by the 
District Directors to the Code 
Authority or other designated 
agency for handling. If, how- 
ever, the complaint has not been 
adjusted by the Authority or 
other agency within a_ reason- 
able specified time, the District 
Director will resume jurisdic- 
tion and proceed to attempt to 
adjust the complaint. 
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When an adjustment seems 
impossible through either cor- 
respondence or interviews and 
after the alleged violator has 
been given a stated period in 
which to file “satisfactory evi- 
dence or compliance” with the 
code, the case is to be referred 
to the National Compliance Di- 
rector. Pending appointment of 
the latter, General Johnson is to 
act as National Compliance Di- 
rector. 

The regulations require that 
in every case, an employer ac- 
cused of violating a code is to 
be furnished with a copy of 
the code and a detailed explana- 
tion of the provision which it is 
charged he is violating. 

When a complaint has been 
referred to the National Com- 
pliance Director, the latter, ac- 
cording to the regulations, will 
confer with the Divisional Ad- 
ministrator for the industry 
who will undertake to adjust 
the complaint through the indus- 
try’s Code Authority or other 
self-government agency. This 
step also failing the case will 
be referred back to the National 
Compliance Director who, if his 
own efforts fail, will send the 
case on to the National Compli- 
ance Board. 

The Compliance Board may 
initiate new steps toward ad- 
justment or in view of the facts 
developed in the several previ- 
ous attempts at settlement rec- 
ommend an exception in favor 
of the accused employer or 
amendment of the Code. 

Before ordering withdrawal of 
the alleged violator’s Blue Eagle 
and reference of the case to the 
Federal Trade Commission or 
the Attorney General for appro- 
priate action, the National Com- 
pliance Board may, if it chooses, 
hold public hearings in Wash- 
ington or locally. 

Under the law the Federal 
Trade Commission, after its own 
investigation of the facts, would 
be empowered to issue a “Cease 
and Desist” order against the 





violator and institute proceedings 
for contempt if the order is not 
promptly obeyed. 

In cases referred to him, the 
Attorney General would direct 
proceedings either to enjoin vi- 
olators or to invoke the penalty 
section of the Recovery Act 
which provides a $500 fine or a 
six-month jail sentence or both, 
“for each day such violation con- 
tinues.” 

Specific warning is given to 
District Directors “if at any time 
in the course of adjusting ‘a) 
complaint, a situation develops 
where there is a threatened or 
actual strike or lockout, the 
complaint, together with a report 
of all action taken to date and 
of all pertinent facts, will be 
referred direct to the National 
Labor Board in Washington, or 
to the nearest National Labor 
Board regional agency author- 
ized to handle such cases.” 


LOS ANGELES GROUP 
HEARS SPORTS TALK 


Thirty-eight members and 
guests attended a recent meeting 
of the Los Angeles Pot & Kettle 
Club, which was addressed by 
George T. Davis, Los Angeles 
Evening Herald & Express, who 
discussed football. Ed Hallock, 
chairman of the dinner dance, 
reported upon the affair. Presi- 
dent B. J. Badham, Jr., con- 





ducted the meeting. 








THIS BLUE EAGLE HINGES 
ON BUTTS AND STRAPS 


So far the Blue Eagle pic- 
tured here is the most unique 
idea that has been submitted 
along this line. It was pro- 
duced by A. E. Humes, of the 
firm of J. H. Humes & Son, 
Milford, Del., and is made en- 
tirely of hinges and mending 
plates. Many hardware men 
will find this suggestion worth 
copying. 


NEW DATES NAMED FOR 
N. DAKOTA CONVENTION 


Miss Louise J. Thompson, 
Grand Forks, N. D., secretary, 
North Dakota Retail Hardware 
Association, has announced that 
the 1934 convention dates have 
been again changed. The con- 
vention will be held Feb. 6, 7 
and 8, 1934, instead of Feb. 13, 
14 and 15 as previously planned. 
The change was made in order 
that the North Dakota conven- 
tion would immediately follow 
that of the South Dakota associa- 
tion. 





LUCAS COUNTY GROUP DISCUSSES ADVERTISING 


Members of the Lucas County 
Retail Hardware Club met re- 
cently at the Commodore Perry 
Hotel, Toledo, Ohio, with R. A. 
Chandler, president of the group, 
presiding. J. C. Blaser, presi- 
dent, Eagle Hardware Stores, 
Cleveland, Ohio, discussed the 
Eagle stores cooperative advertis- 
ing plan and showed samples of 
the advertisements used in Cleve- 





land. C. M. Talkington, assist- 


ant sales manager, Geo. Worth- 
ington Co., Cleveland, Ohio, ex- 
plained how the plan worked. 

I. R. Pancake, vice-president 
and general manager, Bostwick- 
Braun Co., Toledo, Ohio, and 
E. E. Teegardin, president, Stoll- 
berg Hardware & Paint Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, attended the meet- 
ing. Sixteen dealers signed up 
as being in favor of a cooperative 
advertising plan there. 
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CHICAGO RETAILERS 
HEAR JOBBER REPORT 


One hundred and fifty-six mem- 
bers and guests attended the Nov. 
10 meeting of The Chicago Retail 
Hardware Association at which 
time the Jobber’s Committee 
made its report. The committee 
was ordered to retain its findings 
and to make further investiga- 
tion. Arrangements for the as- 
sociation’s convention and ex- 
hibition, planned for February, 
1934, were referred back to the 
board of directors for comple- 
tion. 

A discussion was held on the 
Local Trade Council on the 
N.R.A., appointments to the 
council in accordance with Re- 
lease No. 1487, from Washington, 
being referred to the president 
and chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. A nominating commit- 
tee was appointed to report at 
the Dec. 8 meeting. 

The meeting was held at the 
association’s headquarters, Room 
1416, Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

SWEENEY SALES MGR. FOR 

G.E. REFRIGERATORS 


A. M. Sweeney has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the 
electric refrigeration department 
of the General Electric Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Mr. Sweeney joined 





A. M. SWEENEY 


the company in 1910, and was 
with the engineering department 
of the old National Lamp Works, 
Nela Park, having part in the 
early development of the tung- 
sten wire filament and gas-filled 
lamps. In 1919 he was made 
manager of Ohio Lamp Works, 
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Remien and Kuhnert, 63 West Grand Avenue, Chicago, 
wholesale and retail dealers in paint and wallpapers, use 
this method of advertising on a wall space that has recently 
become available due to a widening of the street at Grand 
Avenue and Dearborn St. “Paint Up and Clean Up,’ the 
well-known slogan, is augmented by the phrase “Employ a 


Man.” 


There are many such spaces throughout the country 


which could be used to good advantage by hardware dealers 


to call attention to their stores. 








Warren, Ohio. Five years later 
he became sales manager of the 
Pacific Coast Division of the old 
National Lamp Works, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco, Cal. 
In 1929 he went to Cleveland 
as assistant to the G. E. electric 
refrigeration department to coor- 
dinate manufacturing and sales. 
Soon after he was named man- 
ager of the production division 
and later was made manager of 
the combined production and dis- 
tribution division. As sales man- 
ager of the electric refrigeration 
department he will have charge 
of district representatives and 
general sales supervision of the 
refrigeration business and will 


assist in coordination of sales 
activities of the various divi- 
sions. 


Norman B. Ronning succeeds 
Mr. Sweeney as manager of the 
production and distribution di- 





vision of the department. P. B. 
Zimmerman, manager of the de- 
partment, announced the promo- 
tion of Mr. Sweeney. 





THE NUTMEGGERS HOLD 
PAST PRESIDENTS’ NIGHT 


Past Presidents’ Night was 
celebrated at the Nov. 8 meeting 
of the Nutmeggers held at the 
City Club, Hartford, Conn., with 
first vice-president H. F. Sulli- 
van, A. G. Spalding & Bro., 
Hartford, opening the meeting. 
Leon Schwartz, Larchmont, N. 
Y., who was the association’s 
first president, was later given 
charge of the meeting. Short ad- 
dresses were given by past presi- 
dents: Carlton S. Phillips, 
Springfield, Mass., of L. S. Star- 
rett Co., Athol, Mass.; J. T. Me- 
Culloch, Westfield, Mass., of 
Robeson Rochester Corp.; E. C. 
Sullivan, The Holo-Krome Screw 
Corp., Bristol, Conn., who is the 
present secretary-treasurer and 
G. L. Cobleigh, Springfield, 
Mass., representing Behr-Man- 
ning Corp. 

Julius Augur, educational di- 
rector, Hilliard School of The 
Hartford Y.M.C.A., spoke on the 
subject, “My Experience in the 
Philippines.” Ralph Hill, Clapp 
& Treat, Inc., Hartford, Conn., 
past president, Hartford County 
Purchasing Agents Association, 
was a guest. 

Announcement was made at 
the meeting that the Christmas 
Party and ladies’ night will be 
held at the City Club, Hartford, 


Dec. 13. 


FIRE RAZES PLANT OF 
WATERBURY ROPE CO. 


Fire which started in the base- 
ment of the Waterbury Rope Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., razed the five 
story building occupied by the 
company. , 





Danbury Hdw. Shows Local Products in Windows 


Forty-five manufacturing com- 
panies in Danbury, Conn., had 
their products on display in the 
exhibit recently installed in the 
three show windows of the Dan- 
bury Hardware Co. In addi- 
tion there were exhibits of other 
locally made products in the 
front part of the store. The ex- 
hibit covered a wide variety of 
products, including hats in vari- 
ous stages of production, hatters’ 
equipment, novelty products, sil- 
verware, bronze and iron prod- 
ucts, leather products, markers, 
silks, beekeepers’ supplies, gift- 
wares, hat machinery, boys’ 
clothing, waste baskets, gift 





boxes, ball bearings, pistons and 
roller bearings, surgical instru- 
ments, etc. 

Andrew R. Jones, president, 
Danbury Hardware Co., stated 
that the store had had a similar 
display twelve years ago but 
that this year’s exhibit was more 
comprehensive. Students of the 
local schools were particularly 
invited to attend the exhibit. All 
manufacturing firms in the town 
were invited to participate and 
exhibits continued to arrive 
after the opening day. The pur- 
pose of the exhibit was to build 
goodwill and to inform the resi- 
dents of the extent of industries. 
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E. T. TRIGG ELECTED PRESIDENT 


NEW NATIONAL 


New Group Adopts Name 
National Paint, Varnish 
and Lacquer Ass’n 


Meeting Oct. 30 and 31 at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill., the conventions of the 
National Paint, Oil & Varnish 
Association and the American 
Paint & Varnish Manufacturers 
Association voted to merge the 
two organizations. The new 
group adopted the name Na- 
tional Paint, Varnish & Lacquer 
Association. Ernest T. Trigg. 
president, John Lucas & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., paint manu- 
facturers, was elected president 


of the association and will make | 


his headquarters in Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Trigg is resigning as 
president of the Lucas company 
to devote his entire attention 
to the activities of the new 
association. 

The code of fair competition 
as signed by President Roosevelt 


is a part of the constitution and | 


by-laws of the new association. 
The association has an executive 
committee composed of the offi- 
cers and eighteen men represent- 
ing all manufacturing elements. 
A trade sales committee and an 
industrial sales committee are 
provided for by the constitution. 
City and regional associations 


PAINT ASSOCIATION 








E. T. TRIGG 


form an important part of the 
national group. In the new asso- 
ciation there are five classes of 
membership, including honorary 
members. 

H. A. Melum, Benjamin Moore 
& Co., New York City, is vice- 
president, while Charles J. Roh, 
Murphy Varnish Co., Newark, 
N. J., is treasurer. Mr. Roh, who 
was long treasurer of the old 
organizations, was the chairman 
of the committee which studied 
amalgamation and offered the re- 
port suggesting the consolidation. 








SPONSORS “BUY NOW” 
SHOW WINDOW CONTEST 


NRA 


Now” show 


To tie in with local 
activities a “Buy 


window contest is being spon- | 


sored by the Electrical Associa- 


tion of New York, Grand Central | 


Palace, New York City. The con- 
test is open to any merchant in 
New York City, regardless of the 


line of merchandise being fea- | 


tured. There will be awards for 
each of the five boroughs as well 
as a grand prize for the entire 
city. 

Displays December 1 to 9 will 
be judged. In each borough a 
committee of members of civic 
and trade associations will judge 
the show windows and will select 
the three best in its opinion. 
From these three windows the 
best will be selected for the bor- 
ough prize, an engraved cup. The 
best of the three show windows 
selected from each civic or trade 
group will receive an engraved 
certificate of honorable mention. 

Borough cup winners will have 
their windows judged by the 
Principal Committee of Judges 
which will include an artist, an 
advertising specialist, an archi- 
tect, an engineer, a utility execu- 
tive and a representative of the 
Electrical Association. The mer- 
chant judged to have the best of 
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the five borough windows will re- 
ceive the grand prize cup to be 
awarded at the  association’s 
Christmas luncheon, December 
| 20 at the Hotel Astor. 

Ratings for judging the win- 
ning show windows are: attrac- 
ting power (20 points) ; artistry 
in arrangement (20 points) ; 
identification of merchant (10 
points); sales appeal of mer- 
| chandise (20 points) and correct- 

ness of lighting (30 points). 

Facilities of the Electrical In- 
stitute of the association will be 
| available to any merchant wish- 
ing advice on window displays. 
The model stores along Mazda 
Avenue in the Institute will be 
decorated especially to serve as 
a guide to visiting merchants, 
while utility companies and elec- 
trical contractors are offering 
lighting engineers’ services in 
this connection. 


CONNELLY CO. AGENT, 
| FEDERAL ENAMELING CO. 
The F. B. Connelly Co., Seat- 
tle, Wash., with branches in Port- 
land, Ore., Spokane, Wash. and 
Billings, Mont., recently became 
distributors for the stainless 
enamelware line made by the 
Federal Enameling Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on the Pacific Coast. 











Pays For Sled He Stole 
As Boy 31 Years Ago 


The New York Herald 
Tribune reports that thir- 
ty-one years ago a Sun- 
bury, Pa., boy stole a 
seventy-five cent sled from 
the Hackett hardware store. 
He has just paid $2.25 for 
it—the price of the sled 
with interest. He called 
at the store November 15, 
said that the matter had 
bothered him for some 
time and offered the man- 
ager $5. They talked it 
over, and agreed on $2.25. 











A. F. CHAPMAN MANAGES 
OHIO KNIFE TERRITORY 


A. Floyd Chapman has been 
appointed district manager at St. 
Louis, Mo., for the Ohio Knife 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. His terri- 
tory comprises Missouri, Kansas, 
Iowa and parts of Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Oklahoma and Nebraska. 
Mr. Chapman has been engaged 
in the knife business for the past 
22 years. 





HUDSON COUNTY ASSN. 
DISCUSSES NRA CODE 


Members of the Hudson 
County Hardware & Housefur- 
nishing Association, met at the 
Jewish Community Center, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., with President 
M. B. Perlman conducting the 
session. Discussion was centered 
on the NRA code for retailers 
and on the membership drive. 
The association went on record 
as being opposed to the use of 
post cards for notifying the trade 
of changes in retail, wholesale 
and manufacturers prices. 





OFENLOCK CELEBRATES 
HIS 90TH BIRTHDAY 


John Ofenlock, Kasota, Minn., 
hardware dealer celebrated on 
Nov. 1 his ninetieth birthday. A 
native of Germany, Mr. Ofenlock 
came to this country in 1866. 
After working as a blacksmith 
for several years he moved to 
Kasota in 1871. He added hard- 
ware items to his stock of horse- 
shoes, iron and steel and in 1890 
opened with a full line of hard- 
ware. Mr. Ofenlock is still active 
in the business, being assisted 
by his son Raymond. 








BELKNAP IS RECEIVING MANY REQUESTS 
FOR ITS NRA COLLECTION STICKER 


Luther R. Stein, vice-president | 


Relative to the latter, the letter 


and general sales director, Belk- | reads in part: “Feeling that our 


nap Hardware & Mfg. Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., advocates in a recent 
letter to dealers, a tieup of col- 
lection effort with the NRA 
program. The trade has been 
most responsive to the suggestion, 
and Mr. Stein has received many 
evidences indicative of its wide- 
spread appeal. The idea is based 
on the use of a_ pertinently 
phrased sticker intended to be 
affixed to statements of accounts 
due and payable. 

In his letter outlining the idea, 
Mr. Stein emphasizes the collec- 
tive importance of small things 
in business. His letter then urged 
dealers to price their goods on 
the basis of replacement cost; to 
discount their bills if possible, 
and to make a special effort to 
collect past due accounts. 





customers would appreciate a 
timely means of accelerating col- 
lections so that they could get 
the benefits of cash discounts, 
pay their accounts, broaden their 
credit and be able to buy more 
goods to make the profits avail- 
able in this advancing market, 
we have had some stickers printed 
which we will furnish you at our 
cost of printing and mailing (30 
cents per 100), which, if attached 
to each statement you render 
during the next couple of months, 
and their content emphasized in 
your personal collection efforts, 
should be helpful.” 

The sticker is printed in blue, 
is 3% in. high by 5% in. wide, 
and has a gummed back. Small 
NRA insignias appear in the up- 
per corners. The sticker is re- 
produced below. 





to expand their activities. 


! enlarged sales and collections. 


} to recovery in every direction. 





A PROMINENT MAN RECENTLY STATED: "4 


Retail Merchants are cheerfully contributing to the 
) “~~ President's Recovery Program by immed 
payrolls thru added employees, increased salaries, shorter working hours, 
buying more goods, etc. In many instances they are making personal 
| sacrifices and even borrowing money to meet their increased payrolls and 


if every consumer in America would realize that he or she can and should ; , 
take a big part in this Recovery Program by paying all or part of accounts 
due or past due, it would help in a big way to speed recovery; such payments 
would solve a real financial problem that is worrying many retail merchants, j 
who are Patriotically doing their best to meet the President's request for 
co-operation even though they have had little or no profits for several years, |} 
out of which to finance their Patriotic co-operation in advance of expected 


Payment of accounts is just as important a step as the spending of in- 
creased incomes; in fact, paying of accounts should come first, as that will 
| reinstate credits and produce enlarged sales, i i 


iately increasing 





ing a great contrib 
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SPORT GOODS GROUP TO 
MEET, JAN. 29-31 


The National Sporting Goods 
Distributors Association will 
hold an exhibition and conven- 
tion at the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Jan. 29-31, 1934. Dis- 
plays will be grouped in booths 
all on one floor instead of in 
sample rooms as in the past. 
Contracts for display space are 
now ready and are available to 
those manufacturers becoming 
associate members of the Dis- 
tributors’ Association. Full de- 
tails regarding associate member- 
ship and exhibit booths may be 
obtained from John Hatton, sec- 
retary of the association, Kansas 
City Athletic Club, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

The exhibition hall will be 
open from 9 A. M. to 10 P. M., 
except for the periods when gen- 
eral meetings and the sporting 
goods banquet are being held. 
The banquet will be held Tues- 
day evening Jan. 30. There will 
be a trade luncheon at 12 noon 
each of the days of the conven- 
tion. 

KILLIAN REPRESENTS 

GOLF CLUB MAKERS 


Martin J. Killian, 634 Car- 
ondelet St., New Orleans, La., 
has been named direct factory 
representative in the state of 
Louisiana for the golf equipment 
manufactured by Crawford, Mc- 


Gregor & Canby, Dayton, Ohio. 


E R. MASBACK HEADS 
CHARITY DRIVE GROUP 


E. R. Masback, president, 
Masback Hardware Co., New 
York City, wholesale distributors, 
is chairman of the hardware 
division of the Federation for 
the Support of Jewish Philan- 
thropic Societies. The group. 
which met recently at the Mas- 
back offices to organize for a 
drive to raise $30,000 among 
members of the hardware trade, 
is seeking this fund to go toward 
completion of the $4,200,000 fund 
being sought by the Federation 
for support of its 91 affiliated 
charitable agencies. 

Members of the hardware 
committee include: Melville G. 
Steinhardt, American Steel Wool 
Mfg. Co.; David Berger; Wil- 
liam L. Blumberg; I. Edward 
Brown; Nat E. Drazan; Nathan 
Feldman, Felix, Lilienthal & 
Co.; Francis Leffler; H. Lipskin, 
Interstate Department Stores; 
Julius Rose, J. Rose & Co.; H. A. 
Sable, Gimbel Bros.; Joseph Gal- 
lagher, Syndicate Trading Co.; 
Louis Goldberg, Parker Kalon 
Corp.; Charles Pincus, Stanley 
Works; Jacob Postal, United 
Wire Goods Mfg. Co. and James 
Ginsberg, Hearn’s. 
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The entire lighting industry 1s 
now sponsoring a_ nation-wide 
educational program to educate 
the public regarding better light 
and better sight. There are twice 
as many empty light sockets in 
the country than there were three 
years ago. Due to many econo- 
mies, real and false, people have 
so lowered their standards of 
lighting that serious eyestrain is 
now a problem. Lamps are 
needed, and this program is de- 
signed to acquaint the public as 
well as dealers with the proper 
place and strength of lighting. 

Not only does this program 
offer the opportunity to sell this 
class of merchandise, but pro- 
vides the information with which 
to do it. The information being 





2. Here is 
single 


1. This lamp is suit- 
able for a low table 
by a chair or davenport. 
See how the lamp lights 
up the woman’s work, 
but no raw light shines 
in her eyes. Be sure 
that the shade is wide 
enough so that the 


writing pad 





in her eyes, 
glare 
the paper. 


light can reach your 
book or wo; 


rk. 
Use two 60-watt bulbs 


LIGHTING INDUSTRY SPONSORS PROGRAM 


FOR BETTER LIGHT—BETTER SIGHT 


distributed to dealers shows how 
to use lighting with beauty, 
efficiency, safety and considera- 
tion for the eyesight. The illus- 
trations herewith show some of 
the advantages of adequate light 
in the home and how to ob- 
tain it. 

A device known as a sight 
meter is now available from 
wholesalers, with which to meas- 
ure light and which indicates the 
amount of light necessary for 
every ordinary purpose. Uses of 
this meter, which may be carried 
in the pocket are: 

1. Showing a customer the 
light output of a fixture or port- 
able lamp. 

2. Proving to a customer the 





a large 3. 
socket 
lamp beside which two 
people might sit. See 
how the girl’s face is 
in shadow while the 


lighted from one side. 
There is no raw light 


reflected 


Use one 100-watt bulb. 


difference in efficiency between a 





At one side of a 4. 


desk or secretary, a low 
floor lamp of this or 
an adjustable type, will 
light up the whole desk 
surface. Placing the 
lamp at the left will 
avoid shadows on your 
work and will keep the 


table lamp 
placed 


is well 
Make 


and no bare bulbs out of your 
from direct line of vision. light 
Use two 60-watt bulbs. paper. 





If oo use a floor 5. 
t 
slightly behind, 
and to one side of an 
easy chair so that the the 
bare bulbs will be out 
of your line of vision. 
sure that the 
shade comes well below 
the bulbs and that the 


Use three 40-watt 


standard and an_ inferior in- 
candescent lamp. 

3. Demonstrating to a customer 
that his present lighting instal- 
lation should be made adequate. 

This program of education 
should do much to convince the 
public that good lighting is much 
less expensive than is generally 
supposed. 

The special lighting committee 
is composed of the following 
members: M. E. Skinner, chair- 


man, Niagara Hudson Power 
Corp., Buffalo; H. Freeman 
Barnes, General Electric Co., 


Cleveland; J. F. O’Brien, West- 
inghouse Lamp Co., New York, 
and C. E. Greenwood, Edison 
Electric Institute, New York, 
NM. ¥. 











an 














home will 
for at least 
one lamp of the ‘“‘in- 
”’ type shown in 


Every 


should be find use 


light without glare or 
shadows, it is not only 
good for reading, but 
is especially fine for 
bridge, ping-pong and 
other games. 

Use a 200 or 300-watt 
bulbs. bulb. 


reaches your 





KELLY-DUNCAN CO. 
TAKES ON TOOL LINES 


Kelly-Duncan Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif., San Francisco, 
Calif, and Seattle, Wash, is now 
Pacific Coast representative for 
Walker-Turner Co., Inc., Plain- 
field, N. J., power tool manu- 
facturers. The company has also 
taken on representation of lines 
made by: C. Drew & Co., King- 
ston, Mass., makers of mechan- 
ics and marine tools and Henry 
Cheney Hammer Corp., Little 


Falls, N. Y., makers of Cheney | 


hammers. The company main- 
tains offices and warehouse 
stocks in each of the three cities 
mentioned above. 


SEATTLE POT & KETTLE 
CLUB TAPS A KEG 

The Stein Song, Sweet Adeline 
and other rousing beer songs were 
on the program of the Seattle Pot 
& Kettle Club at its October 21 
meeting held at the Washington 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. As Edward 
Spelger puts it, it was “a very in- 
formal meeting as one of cur lo- 
cal breweries furnished some free 
beer. The editor of the local 





German paper and one of the 
former local senators had a lively 
discussion on world affairs and 
politics and the meeting turned 
into a political rally, lasting all 
afternoon and finally ending up 
in a bridge game. The béer 
held out beautifully.” 


President A. J. Martin con- | 


ducted the meeting. 








PACKAGING EXHIBIT IN 
N. Y., MARCH 13-16 


How the NRA is stimulating 
ingenuity of package design and 
originality of redesign, as well as 
the reduction of packaging over- 
head and shipping costs will be 
shown at the Fourth Packaging, 
Packing & Shipping Exposition, 
| March 13 to 16, at the Hotel As- 
tor, New York City. The expo- 
sition, as in previous years, will 
be concurrent with a succession 
of daily conferences and clinics 
dealing with consumer marketing, 
packaging, packing and shipping. 

The exposition will be held 
under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Management Association, 232 
Madison Ave., New York City. 











SUMMIT COUNTY CLUB 
HEARS DON W. MITCHELL 

Don W. Mitchell, Ashtabula, 
Ohio, president, Ohio Hardware 
Association, addressed a recent 
meeting of the Summit County 
Hardware Club held at the 
Brookside County Club, Akron, 
Ohio. Mr. Mitchell discussed 
cooperation between the retailer 
and local and State associations. 
A committtee was appointed for 
local cooperation in advertising 
and other activities. 

There were more than fifty 
members and guests present, in- 
cluding representatives of Cleve 
land wholesale houses, Canton 
Hardware Co., Canton, Ohio; 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Patterson-Sargent Co. 
President William  Stenacker 
presided. 


NEW TACKLE BUYER FOR 
BLISH, MIZE, SILLIMAN 
R. E. Michaels has succeeded 

the late Thornton Henley as fish- 

ing tackle buyer for Blish, Mize 

& Silliman, Atchison, Kan. Mr. 

Michaels formerly handled guns 

and ammunition. 
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WESTINGHOUSE LAMP 
MAKES PROMOTIONS 


Harold S. Broadbent has been 
appointed manager of the Com- 
mercial Engineering Department 
of the Westinghouse Lamp Co., 
New York City, while DeNyse W. 
Atwater has been named assistant 
manager of the department. 
Samuel G. Hibben has been ap- 
pointed director of lighting for 
Westinghouse. 

Mr. Broadbent joined the com- 
pany in 1921 as a lamp develop- 
ment engineer and four years 
later was transferred to the Com- 
mercial Enginering Co. Dept., to 
supervise policies of lamp design. 
Following service in the Army, 
Mr. Atwater joined the depart- 
ment as illuminating engineer. 
In the past ten years he has co- 
operated in the design of impor- 
tant lighting installations made 
by Westinghouse, including the 
Holland Tunnels, Sesqui-Centen- 
nial Exposition in Philadelphia, 
Lighting Institute of the Electri- 
cal Association of New York, 
Grand Central Palace and at the 
Century of Progress, Chicago. 
Mr. Atwater is serving his second 
year as general secretary of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society. 

ALASKAN RETAILER 

VISITS SEATTLE GROUP 


Members of the Seattle Pot & 
Kettle Club, Seattle, Wash., were 
honored at a recent meeting by 
a visit from Arthur Bryant, hard- 
ware and house furnishings man- 
ager of Heckman-Carrington, 
Ketchikan, Alaska. Mr. Bryant 
reported on an interesting trip 
from his home to the Chicago 
World’s Fair and told of a motor 
trip he made from Detroit to 
Seattle via California. 


LOS ANGELES POT & 
KETTLE CLUB MEETS 
Fifty-four members and guests 
attended a recent meeting of the 
Los Angeles Pot & Kettle Club, 
which featured a bill of enter- 
tainment. J. J. Cragg, who was 
in charge of the meeting, intro- 
duced Prudence Penny of the 
Los Angeles Examiner. “Sally,” 
a star from station KFWB, gave 
a short skit. Archer and Jack- 
son, vaudeville and radi stars, 
also entertained the members and 
guests. 


FISHER HEADS MEDFORD, 
SOMERVILLE ASSN. 

Joseph Fisher, S. Medford, 
Mass., was elected president of 
the newly formed Hardware, Paint 
& Wallpaper Dealers of Medford 
and Somerville, at a meeting held 
recently in the Medford Chamber 
of Commerce quarters. H. J. 
Binda, Medford Square, Med- 
ford, was elected secretary of the 
group. A committee of four was 
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PAUL D. HAMILTON 


Paul D. Hamilton, 60, presi- 
dent, Hamilton Hardware Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., and a direc- 
tor of the Bridgeport Brass Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., died Nov. 14 
at his home in Waterbury. He 
founded the Hamilton Hardware 
Co. in 1903. 


EDWARD N. HURLEY 


Edward N. Hurley, 69, who in 
1896 organized the Standard 
Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, IIl., 
died Nov. 14 in that city, follow- 
ing a brief illness. During the 
war he was chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board. 

Mr. Hurley was chairman of 
the board of Hurley Machine Co., 
Chicago, III. 








appointed to act in conjunction 
with the local N.R.A_ board. 
Charles T. Daly, chairman of the 
Medford Recovery Board and 
secretary of the local compliance 
board, spoke on the N.R.A. and 
the various phases of N.R.A. 
codes. 


ELECTRICAL CORD MFRS. 
ISSUE BOOKLET 


The Electrical Cord Manufac- 
turers, National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association, 155 E. 44th 
St., New York City, has issued a 
booklet entitled “The Identified 
Cord Movement” giving the rea- 
son for the movement, telling 
about the use of the official brace- 
let label and pointing out the 
“legal responsibility” of dealers 
selling electrical goods of ques- 
tionable quality. This booklet in- 
cludes suggestions for boosting 
sales, instructions for employees 
and gives the names of partici- 
pating companies. 

Harpware AcE has carried 
stories explaining the purposes 
and results of the activities of 
the Electrical Cord Manufactur- 
ers: May 25, 1933, page 31; 
Feb. 16, 1933, page 28; Dec. 3, 
1931, page 42; Oct. 10, 1929, 
page 84; Jan. 2, 1930, pages 94, 
95, 99 and 110. 


WESTINGHOUSE MOVES 
NEW YORK OFFICES 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa., West- 
inghouse Electric International 
Co., Westinghouse Electric Ele- 
vator Co., and Westinghouse 
Lamp Co. have announced the 
removal of their New York City 
executive and sales offices to the 
RCA Building, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 





OBITUARY 


CHARLES E. ADAMS 


Charles E. Adams, 74, for years 
president, Cleveland Hardware 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and chair- 
man of the board of directors of 
its successor, the Cleveland Hard- 
ware & Forging Co., since the re- 
organization two years ago, died 
Nov. 4. Mr. Adams joined the 
former Cleveland Hardware Co. 
as a young man. He was active 
in the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, for which he served 
as president. In addition he was 
a director of the Cleveland Trust 
Co. and of the Cleveland Tractor 
Co. 


Cc. E. STANFORD 


Clarence FE. Stanford, 76, 
Elgin, lll., for forty-nine years an 
associate in the Hawthorne 
Hardware Co., died recently. He 
entered the employ of the Haw- 
thorne Hardware Co. in 1879 and 
became a member of the firm in 
1902. Later he was in charge of 
the company’s sheet metal de- 
partment. Mr. Stanford retired 
from active business in 1928. 


FREDERICK R. SHAFFER 
Frederick Richard Shaffer, 56, 


for many years a salesman for 
the Hottinger Hardware Co., 
Charleston, S. C., died Nov. 2, 
following an illness of several 
months. Previous to his connec- 
tion with the Shaffer organiza- 
tion he was in business for him- 
self in Charleston where he oper- 
ated the Shaffer Hardware Co. 


WALTER T. WEAVER 


Walter T. Weaver, 67, George- 
town, Washington, D. C., hard- 
ware ‘dealer, died recently fol- 
lowing an illness of two days. 
For forty years he had operated 
the hardware business he bought 
from H. C. Gilbert. He was at 
one time roads commissioner of 
Arlington County. 


THOMAS HUGHES 


Thomas Hughes, 71, Hudson- 
ville, Mich., pioneer, died Nov. 1, 
following a long business career 
in that community, including 
considerable time spent as a 
hardware and implement dealer. 
At other times he was a con- 
tractor, sawmill operator, lumber 
and fuel dealer and an automo- 
bile sales agent. 


Cc. H. STEWART 


Charles Hurd Stewart, 54, for 
25 years associated with the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., died re- 
cently in Worcester, Mass. He 














was well known throughout the 
hardware trade in New England. 


P, A. KRAUSE 


P. A. Krause, 72, Albion, Neb., 
who operated hardware stores at 
New Grove, Albion and Fuller- 
ton, Neb., died recently at his 
home. He started business in 
Albion in 1880 with a small tin 
shop. 


A. R. McCANN 


A. R. McCann, vice-president 
and general manager, Liberty 
Machine Tool Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio, died Nov. 1, at a hospital 
in that city. 


CURT E. FUHRMAN 


Curt E. Fuhrman, 26, St. Louis, 
Mo., hardware dealer, was killed 
recently when his light delivery 
truck hit a culvert and over- 
turned. 


HARRY O. PERRY 


Harry O. Perry, 70, Kentland, 
Ind., hardware dealer, died re- 
cently following a year of poor 
health. He was active in civic 
affairs and had served as a town- 
ship trustee. 


DUDLEY B. BISHOP 


Dudley Best Bishop, 39, vice- 
president and secretary of the 
Avon Tool & Machine Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


GEORGE HUTCHINSON 


George Hutchinson, 54, who 
was in the hardware business in 
Bath, N. Y., for thirty-five years, 
died recently. 


CHARLES BASSLER 
Charles Bassler, 69, for 22 
years a hardware dealer in Stur- 
gis, Mich., died October 26, fol- 
lowing a heart attack suffered in 
his store. 


A. EUGENE BRADY 


A. Eugene Brady, 58, vice- 
president and treasurer, Jenkins 
Bros., valve manufacturers, died 
Nov. 4 at his home in New York 
City. 


ADDISON BROWN 


Addison Brown, president, 
Sewall Paint & Varnish Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., and Dallas, 
Tex., died Nov. 2. 


H. C. EGGERT 


Henry C. Eggert, 52, sales 
manager, Pritzlaff Hardware Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., died recently 
following a long illness. 
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- TORTURE MACHINES NOW PROVE 
P-DOWN—up-down, hour after hour and day after day, 
this machine is wearing out rope under conditions of ex- 
oa . treme severity. 
sl Heavy weights suspended by these ropes are being continu- 
ously raised and lowered; the rope passing over sheaves of small 
diameter—more wear in a minute than rope in ordinary use re- 
ho ceives ina day. Yet, it proves by comparison the actual wear of 
= ropes of different manufacture. 
The results of these unceasing tests on endurance machines 
prove that Columbian is equal or better in every case to any 
22 rope made. 
1 This is one way in which the manufacturers of Columbian Tape- 
in Marked Rope have of satisfying themselves that Columbian is 
being made right for extra long service. These tests also answer 
the user's question—How will Columbian wear? They prove 
. that Columbian has no superior. 
‘ COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY 
352-80 Genesee Street 
Auburn, “The Cordage City,” N. Y. 
wt DO OUR PART Branches: NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 
’ 
NOVEMBER 23, 1933 








Directory Issue Fills Important Gap in Bradley’s Store 


BiueE Mounp, Itt.—I wish to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of the Directory number 
of the Harpware Ace (“Who Makes It? 
issue, Sept. 28, 1933). 

There is no book, no manual, nor cata- 
logues yet issued which will serve every 
hardware retailer and fill a gap in his 
office in as efficient a manner as will this 
issue. 

More than this... . 

This Directory is exactly what it pre- 
tends to be. It is no collection of trade 
paper advertising, camouflaged as some- 


thing else but truly a reference book. 
This number alone is worth several 
times the subscription price of the Harp- 
WARE AGE. 
Cuartes E. BRraADtey, 
Bradley’s. 





Minn.—Congratulations on 
This is indeed a 


DuLuTH, 
your Directory number. 
splendid piece of work. 

A. J. Prescott, Mgr. Lamp Dept., 
Kelley-How-Thomson Company. 


Secretary Woltze Answers Mr. Austin, Explaining Purposes 
of New Major Dealers Association 


Cuicaco, Itt.—In order that we may 
help clarify for your readers the national 
situation in the hardware trade, we re- 
quest the courtesy of space for this reply 
to a letter written by Mr. R. B. Austin, 
president, W. A. L. Thompson Hardware 
Co., Topeka, Kan., and published in your 
issue of Oct. 12th. Mr. Austin’s firm is a 
member of the National Wholesale Hard- 
ware Association. 

With all industries examining their in- 
ternal organization and practices more 
closely than ever before, it is not sur- 
prising that certain misunderstandings 
should arise among hardware men. Mr. 
Austin has rendered a real service by 
speaking his mind frankly. 

Mr. Austin looks with no friendly eye 
on the National Hardware & Supply As- 
sociation. He contends that the large 
hardware merchants who are now enroll- 
ing in this association— 

(1) ask unwarranted price differentials 
in buying, thus placing smaller deal- 
ers at a disadvantage. 

(2) are organized to promote monopoly. 

(3) are acting in opposition to the 
NRA. 

(4) are not representative of the trade 
but only a powerful minority. 

(5) impose inequitable membership re- 
strictions. 

Before examining these contentions, let 
us state plainly what every astute observer 
of the hardware industry has long recog- 
nized—that it is composed of four sep- 
arate and distinct groups. These groups 
are: manufacturers, jobbers, wholesale-re- 
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tail merchants and retailers. With the 
exception of the wholesale-retail mer- 
chants, all of these groups have had their 
own national associations for many years. 

When the formation of industrial codes 
began, the large wholesale-retail merchants 
also organized to (1) help keep the hard- 
ware business in the hands of hardware 
men and (2) to protect their long-estab- 
lished channels of buying direct from 
manufacturers at extreme discounts. The 
need of this organization ,became impera- 
tive when, on July 1, the organization now 
known as the National Wholesale Hard- 
ware Association adopted a_ resolution 
urging manufacturers “to provide in their 
codes the classification of distributors and 
adequate price differentials based upon 
the functions performed and the cost of 
the service rendered in the distribution of 
their products to the consumer.” Should 
this request be literally followed out, the 
large wholesale-retail merchants of the 
country would be ruined. 

Members of the National Hardware & 
Supply Association seek nothing new or 
unusual. For more than a century the 
hardware trade has developed along nat- 
ural economic lines. If the jobbers had 
continued to function solely as jobbers, 
on a strict wholesaling basis, their over- 
head expense would not have reached the 
exorbitant figure of 30.13 per cent (job- 
ber’s own analysis given out at Chicago 
convention Oct. 16 to 19). This is equiva- 
lent to 43.12 per cent of cost. It is known 
that certain jobbers who do absolutely no 
retail business, selling entirely to retail 





dealers, have overhead expense of less than 
10 per cent. 

We ask no price differentials not clearly 
warranted by greater ability to serve and 
the greater requirements involved in thus 


serving. For instance, large wholesale- 
retail merchants (1) maintain complete 
stocks much larger than many ordinary 
jobbers; (2) advertise; (3) pay higher 
rents for better locations and warehous- 
ing; (4) maintain delivery service; (5) 
give employment to thousands of people. 
Without the opportunity of buying the 
bulk of their merchandise direct from 
manufactiirers these great organizations 
could not survive. 

There is no question of competitive ad- 
vantage over small dealers involved in 
this situation. We join issue only with 
the organized jobbing interests which are 
endeavoring to change the present eco- 
nomic set-up. Actually, wholesale-retail 
merchants have erected a protective bul- 
wark for small hardware dealers. For 
if the jobbers have their way—and price 
differentials can be secured only by mail 
order houses, chain stores and large de- 
partment stores, these concerns would 
eventually be able to absorb practically 
all hardware trade, putting the inde- 
pendent hardware merchants, both large 
and small, out of business. 

Remember this: All large hardware 
houses were once small. Only the fact 
that as their volume increased they were 
able to buy direct in wholesale quantities 
from manufacturers permitted them to 
grow. Close this avenue of distribution, 
eliminate the small dealer’s prospects for 
expansion—and what future has his busi- 
ness? 

From the foregoing explanation it must 
be apparent that our association is most 
friendly to the small dealers and we are 
not organized to promote monopoly. In- 
deed, this charge can well be made against 
the jobbers because of their present tac- 
tics. No wholesale-retail merchant seeks 
more than a fair share of the available 
business in his home territory; he cer- 
tainly does not seek to monopolize the 
jobbing business. We realize full well 
that the jobber renders a _ necessary 
service to small dealers—but this serv- 
ice is simply not necessary to large whole- 
sale-retail merchants. 

Turning now to Mr. Austin’s third 
point—that we oppose the NRA—this 
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The Truth 


about the Ammunition Situation 


ODAY you don’t have to tie up your 

money in several brands of shot 
shells and metallics. That situation, 
which was so costly to dealers, has been 
overcome by the development of one 
strong line that answers the requirements 
of every shooter and that is preferred by 
most shooters. With Remington Klean- 
bore shot shells and cartridges on your 
shelves you can face every customer with 
the assurance that you have the best am- 
munition for his gun. 
And you don’t have to argue to make 
him believe it. He already knows it in 
nine cases out of ten. Kleanbore has 
been more extensively advertised than 
any other brand. Year after year the 


Kleanbore message has been put before 


millions of readers in general magazines, 
farm papers, sporting publications, and 
boys’ papers. Year after year those 
sportsmen who follow the results of the 
important rifle matches and trapshoot- 
ing events have seen that Kleanbore is 
consistently used by the winners. And 
from this has grown a great volume of 
advertising by word of mouth. Wherever 
these sportsmen are gathered together 
you will hear comments upon the remark- 
able accuracy and power of Kleanbore. 
The dealer who selects his ammunition 
stocks to build the biggest possible busi- 
ness with the lowest possible investment 
has only one choice. He will concen- 
trate on Remington Kleanbore. Your 


jobber will supply it. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Originators and Sole Manufacturers of Kleanbore Ammunition 


STOCK 


Remington, 
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WS. Poult 


Insist on the Original! 


@ Woven like farm fence 
a. Line wires run parallel full length. 
b. Joints cannot slip or spread. 





@ Stretches to steel or wood posts 
a. No bagging, sagging nor buckling. 
b. Requires fewer posts. 

@ Needs no top-rail, no baseboard 
a. Saves cost of unnecessary lumber. 
b. Saves time and labor in building. 


@ Easier to handle 
a. Rolls out flat like carpet. 
b. Cuts easily and without waste. 


@ Neater, longer lasting 

a. Uniform meshes; even tension. 

b. Rigid construction, uniform gal- 

vanizing insures long life. 

U. S. POULTRY FENCE is made both in 
one and two inch mesh, galvanized be- 
fore or after weaving; heights 12 to 72 
inches. 


Mixed Cars 
U. S. POULTRY FENCE is available in 
mixed cars with the following quality 
wire products: 
IMPERIAL 

Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence. .. Flower 
Bed Border... Trellis... Farm, Poultry 
and Lawn Gates...Steel Fence Posts... 
Fence and Brace Wire... Fence and Net- 
ting Staples... Barbed and Twisted Barb- 
less Wire. 


Indiana Steel & Wire 
Company 







Muncie, Indiana 








point, too, can easily be shown to be 
erroneous. No organized group in this 
country is more strongly aligned behind 
the President’s plan. Loyal efforts are 
being made by each of our members to im- 
prove conditions in his home community. 
But neither President Roosevelt nor Gen- 
eral Johnson desire to wipe out long es- 
tablished business enterprises, employing 
thousands of men and women. The aim 
of the NRA is to give justice to all. It 
is one of the chief purposes of our Asso- 
ciation to advise NRA of the actual in- 
ternal set-up of the hardware industry and 
of the desire of our members that this 
set-up continue to exist. 

As to Mr. Austin’s fourth point—that 
this association is only a powerful mi- 
nority—we plead guilty, if you consider 
a class of firms comprising only 6.3 per 
cent of retail establishments doing 50.5 
per cent of all retail trade in hardware 
(U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce bulletin DD-3718) as a mi- 
nority. Also when has it become a crime 
to be powerful as long as that power is 
not used toward destructive ends? Ours 
is the youngest association in the hard- 
ware field and the fastest growing. It 
was born of the present economic emer- 
gency. It has a distinct place and func- 
tion in the industrial scheme. While not, 


it is true, representative of the entire 
hardware industry, it well represents the 
country’s large wholesale-retail mer- 
chants—and that is all that it claims to do. 

We cannot understand why Mr. Austin 
concerns himself with the eligibility reg- 
ulations of this Association. But since 
he raises the question, we are glad to 
state that our principal requirement is 
that a prospective member must be doing 
a major part of his purchasing from man- 
ufacturers. The decision as to what con- 
stitutes a major part of his business is 
left with each merchant. There is no re- 
quirement limiting membership to metro- 
politan merchants. Insomuch as manu- 
facturers, jobbers and small dealers would 
hardly desire to join our Association (each 
group having its own) this requirement 
cannot fairly be termed restrictive. 

In conclusion may we express the hope 
that internal bickering in the hardware 
industry will soon cease. We need our 
fullest strength, standing shoulder to 
shoulder, to hold our place against the 
aggressive competition of such unnatural 
hardware outlets as the chain and depart- 
ment stores and mail order houses. 

A. H. Wottze, 
Executive Secretary, 
National Hardware & Supply Association. 





Finds HARDWARE AGE Newsy and Says Directory Issue 
A Great Help 


Winpom, Minn.—We have been readers 
of your magazine for years yet believe 
it has never been our privilege heretofore 
to address a communication to you. 

May we at this time express our deep 
appreciation for the receipt from you of 
the Harpware Ace Directory (“Who 
Makes it?” issue, Sept. 28, 1933). It is 
a wonderful book and we find so many 
opportunities to use it. It is a great 
help. 

We find Harpware AcE a newsy maga- 
zine. The articles are terse, pithy and 
full of good “meat”. Anyone who reads 
and digests the various articles from issue 
to issue cannot help but be a better mer- 
chandiser. 

As to business, we of the great North- 
west agricultural district in which abounds 
flax, barley, oats, timothy, rye and, best 
of all—Corn. And such_a bumper crop 
as we had this year. The corn crop is of 
most excellent quality and such a volume 
and acreage. 

If we are to believe reports from all over 
the country our section alone had a crop 
worth telling about. The old law of sup- 
ply and demand, what has become of it? 
We all anticipated with a short crop, prices 
on all farm products would be good, above 
average. Witness the present plight of 
the farmer about here. Bumper crop and 
yield and the stuff worth nothing. And 
he blames a lot of it on the NRA which 
is advancing prices—manufacturer to job- 
ber, jobber to retailer, retailer to con- 
sumer. All the farmer must buy is going 
up and what he has to sell is going down. 
We are in a skittish position as retailers. 
We have to be cautious as to what we say 


and do so great is the wrath of the agri- 
culturalist against the NRA. 

It’s just as well you know the true sit- 
uation. 

If Wallace kept a jump ahead of Gen- 
eral Johnson all would be better. Lagging 
behind the situation each day grows more 
critical. 

H. M. Crark, 
Clark Hardware Company. 





That Extra 10% Editorial 


Tampa, Fra.—I think you are doing a 
good job and I don’t believe that the 
manufacturers should give any inside price 
to any chain store, national jobber or local 
jobber. I think they should all be treated 
alike. It seems to be the only way to do 
business and if the jobbers would with- 
hold placing orders with those manufac- 
turers who are favoring chain stores or 
mail order houses it would have some 
beneficial results. 

James E. Roacu, General Manager, 
I. W. Phillips & Co. 





Aspury Park, N. J.—Beg to advise that 
we received copy of Directory Number 
“Who Makes It?” issue of HARDWARE AGE. 

We consider this a very valuable asset 
to the retail dealer and wish to assure you 
of our appreciation for same. Your efforts 
along these helpful lines to the retail deal- 
er are mighty fine and should be appreci- 
ated by everyone. 

Cuas. W. THatcHER, President, 
Thatchers’, Inc. 
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Increasing Demand Seen for Range and 
Stove Oil Burners 


(Continued from page 48) 


Middle West has demonstrated that there 
is a large market in the rural sections of 
the country. In fact, it appears that dis- 
tillate range burners can be sold in large 
volume in any locality where families de- 
pend on ranges for both cooking and heat- 
ing, provided that the cost of oil in such 
localities is not prohibitive. 

Prospects for heating burners and oil 
burning stoves, because of their adaptabili- 
ty to many heating requirements, are found 
among persons in all walks of life. The 
wealthier class is interested in oil garage 
heaters and oil circulating heaters for their 
summer cottages. On the other extreme, 
families now depending on wood and coal 
heating stoves are likewise favorably im- 
pressed by the fact that their present 
stoves can be easily and inexpensively 
transformed into oil burning devices. 

The normal life of a stove has been esti- 
mated at 10 years. On this basis, average 
annual purchases would aggregate 1,463,700 
stoves of various types. Thus, it can be 
seen that as oil burning stoves gain in 
popularity, the resultant volume of busi- 
ness will be most substantial. Of the stoves 
now in service, it is estimated that 57 per 
cent use wood for fuel; 28 per cent coal, 
and 15 per cent oil, gas and other fuels. 
As the price of a circulating oil heater is 
generally higher than that for a coal stove 
of similar heating capacity, dealers must 
be able to “sell” prospects on the advan- 
tages of using oil as contrasted to other 
fuels. 


Kerosene Fuel 


As it is said to be very difficult to obtain 
distillate that is uniformly of the proper 
grade, many burner manufacturers recom- 
mend that a low kerosene of uniform 
quality be used instead of distillate. This 
is declared to be available in every locality. 
In some sections of the country the oil 
companies color this low grade kerosene 
red, green, or blue, designating it as 
“range oil.” While the price of this type 
of kerosene is a little above distillate, it 
has the advantages of more rapid genera- 
tion and of leaving a smaller residue of 
carbon on burner parts, which, if allowed 
to accumulate, would hamper proper oper- 
ation. The average annual oil consumption 
of a distillate burner has been estimated 
at 500 gallons. Some dealers have found it 
well worth while to make special provisions 
for storing and distributing dependable 
“range oil” to supply fuel for the burners 
they have sold. 

As there are no electrical connections to 
make, unless the burner is of the electrically 
ignited type, installation is a relatively 
simple matter. Any “handy man” can 
easily master all of the details of installa- 
tion and servicing. In converting a coal or 
wood range, so that oil fuel can be used, 
the first step is the removing of the grates 
and fire lining from the fire box, which is 
then thoroughly cleaned. The burner stand is 
then bolted in its proper position on the 
bottom of the ash pit, the burners are as- 
sembled, checked for proper height, and 
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made level with the screws provided for 
the purpose. After determining whether it 
is best to run the connections through the 
side or back of the ash pit, the holes are 
then drilled for the fuel lines. Care must 
be exercised to assure that there will be 
no “air bind” in the fuel line, and for this 
reason manufacturers have provided ex- 
plicit directions covering this point. In 
fact, most makers of distillate burners fur- 
nish dealers with most comprehensive in- 
stallation manuals, which describe the 
entire installation in such detail that any 
one can readily follow the instructions. 
As with furnace oil burner installations, a 
distillate burner properly installed requires 
a minimum of servicing later. 

Servicing is a minor problem as there is 
very little about the construction of a 
distillate burner to get out of order. If 
the purchaser is properly instructed re- 
garding the operation and cleaning of the 
burner, mechanical attention will seldom 
be required. This is substantiated by the 
fact that business in replacement parts for 
distillate oil burners is of negligible quanti- 
ty. In addition to the ordinary wrenches, 
pliers, and similar tools, a tubing cutter 
and an electric drill will be found con- 
venient in making installations and in 
servicing. 

Approximately 80 per cent of the distil- 
late burners sold are purchased on the 
time payment plan. Usual terms are 20 
per cent down, with the balance divided 
over a period ranging from 6 to 12 months, 
and payments embrace the customary car- 
rying charge. Salesmen specializing in 
selling distillate oil burners usually receive 
a commission ranging from 5 to 10 per 
cent, although a flat allowance for sales 
is made by some dealers. In new terri- 
tories, demonstrations, house-to-house can- 
vassing, and displays at fairs, etc., have 
been found very effective. In sections where 
distillate burners already have public ac- 
ceptance, the names of live prospects are 
obtained through various types of advertis- 
ing, while many more are furnished by 
satisfied users. 

In an early issue of Harpware AGE the 
methods which have enabled several en- 
terprising hardware stores to sell as many 
as 1000 distillate burners within the past 
few years will be described. 


Dennison Offers ““Window 
Display For Profit” Book 


A limited edition being available at 
$2.00 per copy, in cloth binding. Filled 
with easily followed illustrations and dia- 
grams, it tells how to design display lay- 
outs, how to put designs into effect, how 
to get unusual effects with crepe paper, 
wooden blocks, display fixtures and other 
materials. Written by William H. Leahy. 
Window Display Studio, Dennison Mfg. 
Co., Framingham, Mass. 


Single End Bag 
Swivel Hanger 


Your 
RUSH ORDERS 


for 


GOLD SMITH 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
will be filled 


‘promptly! 


Increase your Christ- 
mas business with this 
high quality — sen- 
sibly priced merchan- 
dise. 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
of every description 
Send for catalog TODAY 


THE P. 


GoldadSmith 
SONS CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 





What's New 


for Retail 
Hardware Stores 


Wooster Brushes Packed 
In New Display Carton 


Of modern design, at no additional cost. 
Many of the popular Wooster numbers 
will be regularly packed in this carton. 
Cartons being uniform in design and con- 





struction may be placed on the counter to 
make an attractive unit display of the 
dealer’s entire Wooster stock. The Wooster 
Brush Co., Wooster, Ohio. 





G.E.Floor Type 
Infra-Red (Heat) Lamp 


Operates at 110-115 volts and supplies 
infra-red rays from the 250 watt CX 
tungsten filament lamp. The maker states 
that according to tests, it has three times 
the depth of penetration of carbon fila- 
ment and carbon heater-type lamps. 
Deeper penetration from this lamp is said 
to give the beneficial infra-red efforts with- 
in short exposure periods, without the 
physical discomfort of extreme heat. Pol- 
ished aluminum reflector, mounted on flex- 
ible applicator neck to provide complete 
adjustments. Overall height, 58 in. Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 





Disston Hand Pruners 


Available in nine patterns, two of which 
are designed to retail at 90c. each. A two- 
piece, solid drop-forged pattern, lists at 
$1.25 while a detachable blade, drop- 
forged pruner lists at $1.65. The popular, 
Reiser pattern is represented in a pruner 
with an extra thin high-speed tool steel 
detachable blade, list $1.75. A special 
pruner of the alligator, draw cut type lists 
at $2.00. In addition there are two shears 
especially for professional growers and ex- 
perts. Listing at $3.50. A special shear 
of double cutter type designed for sepa- 
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New and Improved Merchandise— 
Display Helps—Sales Liter ature— 
Window Trims— New Packages 
—New Colors—New Deals— 
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rating dahlia bulbs and other tubers lists 
at $4.25. The three known as the “Pro- 
fessional” pruners are designed especially 
for the expert gardener, horticulturist, com- 
mercial fruit grower, etc. Entire line indi- 
vidually packed in attractive boxes. Each 
box contains a comprehensive “Pruning 
Guide.” Illustrations show No. 156 Disston 
Professional, list $3.50, and No. 117 Key- 
stone Home Garden pattern, list 90c. Henry 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


G. F. Wright Co. Offers 
Mesh Cloth Merchandiser 


Designed upon the discovery that home 
made display boards aided six dealers’ in 
stimulation of sales on netting and square 
mesh cloth. In addition to acting as a 


G.F. WRIGHT STEEL- WIRE 





sample board display board No. 38, illus- 
trated, serves as a directory, telling the 
correct grade of material for each job. It 
tells what netting is best for such uses as: 
a baseball backstop, tennis court, fox pens, 


dog runs, stock shelf backing, etc. It also 
tells what grade of square mesh is best 
for turkey runs, apple bins, etc. Grades 
displayed and directory information were 
chosen after a thorough study of the actual 
employment of cloth and netting in all 
sections of the country. A yellow panel 
entitled “Wright Tips” has two springs 
for inserting bulletins on new and unusual 
applications of netting and square mesh 
cloth. Board available to dealers ordering 
at least 25 rolls (assorted) of square mesh 
and netting, all of the Superior Brand. 
Board may be hung on the wall or swing- 
ing paneél,-or stood on the floor. Fully de- 
scribed in the company’s bulletin No. 103. 
G. F. Wright Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 


Elbert Vertical 
Charcoal Broiler 


A light compact model for cooking 
steaks, chops, wild game, fish or fowl, etc., 
can be carried on the running board of a 





car. Equipped with a grill which is 
placed in a vertical position in the side 
of the unit. Coffee, potatoes and other 
vegetables may be cooked on the broiler. 
Distributed by Chas. Schaeffer & Son, 304 
Meserole St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Landon P. Smith, Inc., 
Issues Catalog No. 14 


Illustrates all of the tools manufactured 
by that company. Red Devil glass cutters, 
glaziers’ points, wood scrapers and other 
specialties are described and illustrated in 
the catalog. Landon P. Smith, Inc., Irving- 
ton, N. J. 
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BREY 
& KRAUSE 

MFG. CO. 
Allentown, Pa. 


























Continued Display Creates Sales 


Skating or not—continued attractive win- 
dow displays of “UNION” Ice Skates 
will create skating interest and a desire to 
own these popular skates. 


Properly displayed “UNITUBE” Hockey 
Skates, alone, or in combination outfits 
Yi, 8 with Goodyear welt or McKay sewed 
y Yi > ye yg -_ a on 
jf Vp rawing card. ese fine 
, yes quality skates are beauti- 
d W777 fully finished in Chromium, 
; Nickel or Aluminum. 
Also Clamp, Club, Racing 
and Figure skates. For sure sales, 
real profits and complete satisfac- 


Pathfind No. A2L Hocke ° . m4 
anFor Ladies and Girls , ee A the old reliable 
ine. 


Sold by Leading Jobbers 


HARDWARE COMPANY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Established 1854 


On it TORRINGTON, CONN. 7 an No. 59241 


» Z hae we 2 
No. 1149 “‘Unitube’ Men’s Hockey Model of Nos. 5624, 5624!/2, 5724'/2. Russet 
Tube and Runner in One-Piece New York Office, 151 Chambers St. Leather Back and Strap 




























Model of Nos. 07, 08, 0 
Sizes 8% to 12 inches 
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ROCHESTER 
SASH BALANCES 
FOR YOUR PROTECTION 
Are Not Sold 
To 
Mail Order Houses 
When ordering Sash Bal- 


ances from your Jobber 
specify them by name. 





Rochester Sash Balance Co., Inc." 
Rochester, N. Y. 








The Mark of Quality 
In Wiring Devices 
The Circle F Trade-Mark is 


your guide and assurance of 

absolutely dependable Elec- 

» trical Wiring De- 

vices. Ask your 

Jobber to supply 

you with Circle F 
products, 


Circle F Mig. Co. 
N. J. 


Trenton 








ri 


Ne. 608 Tabie Tap 





SCROLL and COPING SAW BLADES 


are our spe- 
cialty — over 
300 styles and 
sizes to fit all 
makes of 
machines and 
frames, for 
cutting wood, 
metals, pa- 
per, fibre, celluloid, etc. Jig saw manu- 
facturers, mechanics and schools prefer 
RULETA blades because they are made 
of finest Swedish steel, oil hardened and 
tempered with extremely sharp filed 
teth. Send for literature and trade dis- 
counts. 


The RULETA CO., Inc., 91 Warren St., New York 
































WASHINGTON 









BE NEAR— 


the Capitol, White House, Govern- 
ment Buildings, Theatre and Shopping 
Districts. Rooms from $2.00 Single, 
$3.00 Double. 


HARRINGTON 


ELEVENTH AND “€” STQEETS NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Dovotas C. SHAFFER, Manager 
HARRINGTON MILLS, President 








@ is merely the transmission of 


@ the intentions and purposes 


© of the management through 


@ the staff to the customers 
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Dreadnaught Speed Scraper 


Has pistol grip and blades 25” in 
length of steel. Heat treated to proper 
temper. May be resharpened. Dread- 
naught slotted blades quickly changed 
with ordinary screwdriver. Clearance 











behind blade, slightly curved to assure 
proper lapping of cuts. For carpenters, 
floor scrappers, home owners, etc. Sug- 
gested retail selling price of scraper, 
$1.50. Dealer discount 40 per cent. Blade 
discount to dealers, 50 per cent. Clarke 
Sanding Machine Co., Muskegon, Mich. 





American Stove Issues Fall 
1933 Campaign Portfolio 


Entitled “The Big 4,” describes the 
“Magic Chef” line, national advertising 
campaign, the company’s exhibits at the 
Century of Progress Exposition, as well 
as local sales helps. Full page reproduc- 
tions are shown of advertisements being 
inserted in various consumer publications. 
Illustrations show advertising mats for 
dealers to use. Window display material, 
circular matter and catalog pages _ illus- 
trating and describing new members of 
the Magic Chef line are available. Ameri- 
can Stove Co., 1825 E. 40th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Maytag Model 31 
Electric Washer 


Has square tub with cone-shaped bottom 
and non-splash top flange in one piece 
of aluminum. Features gyratator principle 
of washing, roller water remover with im- 
provement by addition of two tension 
springs, giving four-point equalizing ten- 








sion for self-adjusting wringer. Mono-Form 
base adds to appearance of washer and 
forms an adequate brace for the legs. 
Motor amply insulated and braced to pre- 
vent vibration. Bolts which anchor electric 
motor fit base of gasoline Multi-Motor, if 
it is desired to change the type of power. 
Four adjustable legs equipped with large, 
easy-rolling casters, with brake lock on 
one caster. Silent, enclosed, self-oiled 
drive. All electrically powered Maytags 
are now available, when desired, with an 
electric pump for emptying tub. Model 
31 is an improved gasoline-operated model. 
The Maytag Co., Newton, Iowa. 





Nesco Royal Kerosene 
Ranges and Stoves 


Of attractive and compact design have 
enclosed burners, concealed fuel tank, insu- 
lated and porcelain lined oven and are fin- 
ished in attractive colors. Tank is of rust- 
resisting terne plate, easily filled and 
equipped with gage showing content. Flame 
contacts cooking utensil. Nesco raising 
mechanism assures positive and correct 
flame control. Cover of concealed fuel 
tank provides additional working table 
directly on side of range. Staggered burn- 
ers provide maximum space for cooking. 
Two open burners in line, one Dubl-Hot 
burner set at an angle. Lighted by turn- 








ing indicator, to light and tilting back 
chimney. Attractive oven heat indicator 
tells oven temperature at a glance. Pull 
out drip pan, for easy removal and clean- 
ing. Sturdy legs of modern design have 
leg levelers. Two Dubl-Hot burners under 
oven equipped with Allegheny chrome 
alloy steel combustion tubes, insuring long 
life. Nesco Imperial wick has vertical 
strands of asbestos yarn wound and ce- 
mented to aluminum core. The maker states 
that they are quick in absorption, have a 
fast flame, are easy to clean and give long 
service. An attractive folder in colors illus- 
trates and describes the line and its fea- 
tures. The National Enameling & Stamping 
Co., 270 N. 12th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


G.E. Clock Hanger Outlet 


Combination for kitchen and other type 
wall clocks permits a clock installation 
with no wires showing. Outlet is re- 
cessed into the wall, secreting itself be- 
hind the clock completely out of sight. 
Accommodates plug on clock cord and 
about two feet of cord. General Electric 


Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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We manufacture all 


customers. 


they want the BEST 


two milled German 
unlimited. 


Night Latches 
Trunk Locks 
Front Door Sets 





521 Commerce St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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he Customer 


Who Wants the BEST 


grades and sizes of Drawer Locks to 


meet every style, quality and price requirement of your 


There are some among these customers, however, who will 
order a genuine Pin Tumbler Drawer Lock—meaning that 


lock on the market. Eagle No. 03230 


is the right and profitable answer to that—a lock of solid 
brass with 34-inch throw of bolt—size 15 in. x I!/44 in— 


silver keys—key changes practically 


Sn So 


The Eagle Quality Line 


Wood Screws 
Stove Bolts 
Machine Screws 


Store Door Sets 
Padlocks 
Cabinet Locks 
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CNCTA. ale. 


26 Warren Street-- New-York, 


—EFAGLE IOCK CO—= 


Branch Offices: 
177-179 N. Franklin St. 114 Bedford St, 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 


Works at Terryville, Conn. 
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Bass for 18 years have fallen hard for the old reliable Shimmy Wiggler just as did 
this 21-inch small mouth from Long Lake, Mich. Mr. Robert Blair puts his faith in 
a “True Temper’ Rod and Shimmy Wiggler when he goes out for real trophies. 


On Stream or Lake 
and in Your Store 


A FOSS BAITS have shown you action. 
Why?—Because for 18 years these 
baits have led the way in fishing results— 
and fishermen buy the baits that catch fish. 


Why fool around with dead stock and shelf 
warmers that must be sold at ruinous prices 
when Al. Foss Baits catch the fish and give 
you a better profit margin? 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
Sporting Goods Division Box 33 GENEVA, OHIO 





Shimmy Wiggler Dixie Wiggler 


All brass, highly nickel plated. No. All brass, highly nickel plated, 
5, % oz., 3/0 hook. One Al. Foss No. 13, 56 oz., 3/0 hook; hook de- 
bucktail streamer and one extra tachable. Red and white bucktail 
hook furnished with each. standard equipment. 


The Original and Genuine Al. Foss 


Pork Rind Strip. Has many imitators but no 
equals. It does not spoil—guaranteed against sour- 
ing—an exclusive feature. 35c per bottle. 5 styles. 


L. Foss 


PorK RIND BAITS 
A TRUE TEMPER Prooucl 








“TS Time Saver” Switches 


Designed especially to carry the initial 
surge of type “C” lamps. This reserve 
capacity guarantees a long life switch free 
from breakdown troubles says the maker. 
Features in addition to type “C” lamp 
capacity: single switches fit standard wall 
plates; mechanism fully enclosed and 
sealed in bakelite base; base is small and 
compact giving more wiring room. Avail- 
able in any arrangement of two or three 


lever switches. Assembled in one base 
ready for wiring. Bakelite plates are made 
for these ready wired combinations. “TS” 
single switches list from $32.00 to $280.00 
per hundred while ready-wired “TS” com- 
bination switches list from $64.00 to 
$114.00 per hundred, according to type. 
Bakelite plates for ready-wire “TS” com- 
bination switches list from $10.52 to $42.00 
per hundred, according to type. Arrow 
Electric Division, The Arrow-Hart & Hege- 
man Electric Co., Hartford, Conn. 





Ideal “Snoozie”’ Doll 


Closes eyes when on its right side and 
opens eyes when on its back. Has rubber 
arms and legs. Body stuffed with Kapoc, 





covered with flesh colored, specially treated 
rubberized cloth. Has three “voices,” one 
in each leg and one in the body. Dressed 
in white, with or without baby blanket. 
Ideal Novelty & Toy Co., 273 Van Sinderen 


Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





““No-Tangle Key Kase” 


Available in three grades of leather, black 
and brown. The keys will not touch dash- 
board of a car, nor each other, says the 
maker. Each case, containing six hooks 
has a flap, keeping frequently used keys 
in first half separate from less frequently 
used keys in second section. Suggested 
retail selling prices: 25c each; 50c each, 
better grade leather, individual box, and 
$1.00, better grade leather than other types. 
individual box and swivel type hooks. 
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Dealer cost respectively; $22.50 per gross, 
$48.00 per gross and $6.50 per dozen for 
case listing at $1.00. Display card holds 
dozen cases and shows use of case on dash- 
board. No-Tangle Key Kase Co., 527 9th 
St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 





“Norwood” Gothic Top Lawn 
Fence and Flower Guards 


Electric welded lawn fence, illustrated, 
made of highest quality copper-bearing 
steel wire, built for rough service. Gates 
available in same pattern in woven wire, 
double bow, woven wire. “Norwood” elec- 
tric welded flower guard, of highest quality 


Pe 





copper-bearing steel wire is thoroughly 
galvanized with heavy coating of zinc to 
further resist corrosion. Three sizes to 
meet every requirement. Two weights, 
light made throughout of No. 11 gage 
wire, regular weight of No. 9 gage wire. 
Circular matter available, illustrating fence 
and flower guards in use. H. L. Brown 
Fence & Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Westinghouse Mazda Lamp 
For Indirect Portables 


An inside frosted tubular Mazda lamp 
of 250 watts designed for base down 
burning only, is smaller than the 200 and 
300-watt PS-bulb lamps, which are de- 
signed for burning in any position. New 
lamp being of smaller size allows more 
efficient control of the light and has a 
higher initial efficiency as well as higher 
efficiency throughout life. Used in prop- 
erly designed equipment this new lamp 
will produce illumination of an intensity 
equivalent to the 300-watt lamp when used 





in present-day indirect portables, says the 
maker. Small tubular bulb makes this 
possible, as it does not trap as much light 
in reflectors of suitable size. Also the in- 
evitable slackening which results in the 
life of lamps is confined to a limited area 
at the top of the bulb, thus permitting 
better maintenance of light output accord- 
ing to the maker. Lamp may be used in 
present-day equipment but must be in- 
stalled with socket extensions in order to 
bring the filament to the light center posi- 
tion in the reflector. Overall length, 6 
inches, T-16 bulb, medium screw base. 
Permits more attractive and graceful de- 
sign of equipment in which it is used. 
List price, $1.35. Westinghouse Lamp Co., 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


USHCO “Lone Star” 
Hames, Ratchet and Hook 


Hames have all steel trimmings, Lone 
Star ratchet and Lone Star Hook, Damas- 
cus finish, brilliant varnish furnishing 
strong defense against wear and tear of 
wind, rain and weather. Available in light 





duty No. 1 and heavy duty No. 61, both 
adjustable draft. No. 901 Lone Star 
ratchet has seven points of adjustment and 
new patented steel spring which grips 
hame hook more securely. Lone Star hook 
No. 900 is drop forged from special alloy 
steel, heat treated (hardened) to give it 





great strength. The maker states that it 
is 60% stronger than malleable iron and 
30% stronger than the USHCO steel hook 
it replaces. U. S. Hame Co., 137 Tona- 
wanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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A REAL XMAS 
MONEY MAKER 
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The Hamilton Beach Food Mixer is a 
“natural” for big holiday sales and profit. 
Its many sales features—3-speed, portable 
motor—automatic revolving bowls, etc.—are 
quickly and easily demonstrated. Approval 
of its practical design is reflected in steadily 
increasing sales. And once sold, it stays sold— 
Hamilton Beach makes satisfied customers. 


| NOW SOLD WITHOUT JUICER 


The Hamilton Beach Model B Food Mixer sells for only 
$18.75*. (Juice extractor and other attachments sold 

















é nly M : ’ I N G separately.) This keeps it in the attractive price range 
P R T Se below $20.00—another sales stimulus to an outstanding 
A “turn-over” appliance. 
saith TO THE 
tar 2 
and 
Tips 
100k 
“ MECHANISM 
Such simplicity, and rugged but precise construc- 
tion, enables you to recommend a Zenith Washer NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
with absolute confidence of its giving complete and Atenestine advectionmests te 
permanent satisfaction. Zenith washers last with- leading magazines are pre- 
out service costs. Besides they have senting this easier - to - use 
food mixer as a gift sugges- . 
tion. (See the December is- 
3 EXCLUSIVE FEATURES || om [6.07 Beeaitthing STORE pisrLay 
and Better Homes and Gar- _ Striking window or counter dis- 
which no other washer has. They give dens.) Th ds of w , Play to attract customers to your 
you something to talk about rom, every sate in the ore, Lihegrapbed in fll clo. 
1. Patented cae ar — Wringer. tury of Progress exhibit. strong point-of-sale tie-up. 
2. Zenith Patented Overhead Agitator. 
x Meaek Saeed Mec een ONE-PRICE, PROFIT-PROTECTING POLICY 
Every Hamilton Beach Food Mixer is sold thru jobber 
" and dealer. One policy and one price protects your 
F lve Models profit on every sale. Order from your wholesaler. 
zZ + th Hamilton Beach Manufacturing Co., Racine, Wis. 
° Prices: eer $18.75; Juice Eatractor, $2.75 > —— =. 
Priced from $49.95 up iR, , Peeler, as; Poa tui ae nine Gente ad Siicseineetder. 
5.50. 
. ZENITH MACHINE COMPANY Ener” 4255" slicer integer” i848: "Gofec Grader, e305 
t it General Offices wt bo ove pant otato Peeler, .50; Power Unit, .75. 
and 257 South 1st Ave. E., Duluth, Minn. 
= rea ae HAMILTON BEACH 
ona- 20 Vesey St. 1416 Merchandise Mart 
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Balcrank “Fits-All” 
Super Wrench 


For all square and hex nuts 5/16 to 
2%”. Has special plugs for insert nuts and 
hammer attachment as well. Designed to 
give in a single unit the same service that 
a complete socket set offers. Head, drop- 
forged S.A.E. 1035 specification steel, heat 
treated. Manganese steel shaft, case hard- 
ened. Unconditionally guaranteed. For the 
home, farm, garage, machinist, etc. At- 
tractive merchandising display boards and 
wall and window hangers available for 
wholesler or dealer. Cincinnati Ball Crank 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“Surlox” No. 250 
Garage Door Holder 


Locks doors open at two positions, 
straight out and clear back against the 
front of garage. When released and closed, 
holder locks doors shut. Release handle 


on outside of one door is arranged for pad- 





lock. Holder also locks two doors to- 
gether. Satin black finish. Weight packed, 
7 lbs. Easily installed. Complete in car- 
ton, 12 cartons in shipping container, list 
price $2.50 per pair. The Surlox Mfg. Co., 
1614 Coutant Ave., Lakewood, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


G. E. Offers Four Lines 
of Radio Receivers 


Short wave line includes two all-wave 
sets and two dual wave, a table model and 
a console of each. Use a superheterodyne 
circuit on all broadcast bands and operate 
without a converter. Features include new 





airplane type, full range illuminated tun- 
ing dial and double reduction vernier tun- 
ing control. De Luxe line includes two 
models of the straight radio receiver type 
combining the finest features of two GE 
models of the past, the Convention and last 
season’s model K-106, K-126, illustrated 
De Luxe Color-Radio has twin-push am- 
plification, dual automatic volume control, 
high power dynamic speaker, improved 
automatic low-tone compensator, GE tone 
equalizers, color-radio double action tone 
control, visual tuning control, noise silencer 
and volume control. Renaissance design 





cabinet with mahogany tambour doors. 
Additional range for police calls, amateur 
and aircraft transmissions from 1400 to 
2800 kilocycles. Combination jine com- 
bined phonograph and radio sets in a 
wide price range. Economy line, includ- 
ing table model K-43, illustrated includes 
some with police call bands, all in attract- 
ive cabinets. K-43, superheterodyne, dyna- 
mic speaker, two-point tone control, police 
call range, 1500-3500 kilocycles, illuminated 
full range tuning dial calibrated in kilo- 
cycles. Brown walnut cabinet, Byzantine 
origin. Hand-rubber wax finish. The 
Merchandise Dept., General Electric Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Winchester Folder 
On Shot Shells 


Includes data on all of Winchester’s pop- 
ular loads, the regular standard and new 
ones on the market this fall for the first 
time. Attractive cover design features a 
giant Winchester Leader shot shell in full 
colors. Illustrated also are the cartons 
for the new ‘long-range Winchester Super 
Speed shells, and the new cartons for 
Winchester Ranger hunting and Ranger 
Skeet shells. All popular Winchester shot 
shell loads are listed with gage, shell 
length, load number, weight of shot charge 
and shot sizes. One quarter of pamphlet 
devoted to the subject of controlled shot 
string, explained in text and diagram. 
Another section of interest to shooters and 
salesmen is devoted to wads. Folded in 
convenient size for counter distribution, 
furnished to dealers for mailing and coun- 
ter distribution. Advertising Department, 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 
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Rapid Hose Menders 
and Hose Couplers 


Mender, cadmium plated, is leak proof 
and though it can be easily pushed into 
the hose cannot be pulled out, says the 
maker, as one way collars or fins grip into 
lining of hose with a firmness that 450 to 
500 Ibs. pull cannot dislodge. One mender 
may be used over and over again. Six 
sizes: 4”, 34”, 14", 56”, 34” and 34” over- 
size. Rapid Coupler operates on the same 
principle and is available in four sizes: 
Ye", 56”, 34” and %4” oversize. The maker 
points out that it is not necessary to use 
tools in applying the mender or coupler 
and that there is nothing to break or wear 
out. Curtis Screw Co., Inc., 17 Gull St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Model “F” Kadette Junior 
Pocket Radio Set 


Employs a radio circuit requiring only 
two vacuum tubes for loud speaker opera- 
tion from either A.C. or D.C. Small enough 
to fit in a coat pocket and light enough 
to be comfortably held in the palm of the 
hand. Measures 444” by 2” thick. Puts 
radio broadcasting signal through first tube 
three successive times to amplify signal 





sufficiently before passing on to second tube, 
which acts as final stage of audio ampli- 
fication, and at the same time changes 
house alternating current into direct cur- 
rent for operation. Has only two controls. 
New type magnetic speaker with three-inch 
mould composition cone, mounted on metal 
baffle with sound resonance chamber 
formed by the bakelite cabinet to increase 
the baffling effect. Uses standard type 6F7 
tube performing first three functions, while 
new type 12A7 acts as pentode output at 
same time rectifying A.C. current into 
direct current for operation. International 
Radio Corp., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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When You See 
This Insignia— 


in a form letter, a circular or in 
an advertisement in this or any 
other paper, it is an invitation 
from the advertiser for you to 
refer to and use the information 
he has provided for you in the 


ANNUAL DIRECTORY NUMBER 


of HARDWARE AGE 
“The ‘Who Makes It?’ Issue’’ 


This is the only “Buyers’ Guide” 
in this field. It is in general use 
by buyers throughout the hard- 
ware trade. 


Use your copy regularly. It will 
put you in touch instantly with 
the whole world of hardware 
merchandise. 


Keep your 
“Directory Number” 
at hand for 
ready reference 











Insure Speed, Safe Delivery 
and Dependability 
by Shipping Your Goods by 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 


Here is a way to eliminate all the guess- 
work in the handling of your merchan- 
dise—whether you are the shipper or 
receiver—and at the same time eliminate 
the round of time-wasting troubles on 
lost and delayed shipments when han- 
dled through two or three miscellaneous 
shipping companies. 


Specify Railway Express on al/ your 
shipments and then you will be sure that 
your orders will be delivered safely and 
quickly either to your store or to your 
customer. 


Railway Express is a single responsible 
organization with nation-wide coordina- 
tion and team work that makes Rush a 
reality and not just a meaningless word. 


Futhermore, through prompt Railway 
Express service you will be able to keep 
lines of quick-moving merchandise filled 
by daily delivery and thus not miss a sin- 
gle sale. Shipping costs by Railway Ex- 
press are moderate and include liability 
up to $50 on packages not exceeding 
100 lbs. We give a receipt to the ship- 
per and take one from the consignee— 
double-barreled proof of safe collection 
and delivery. A telephone call brings the 
Expressman to your door at all places 
where vehicle service is maintained. 


SERVING THE NATION FOR 94 YEARS 
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NATION-WIDE RAIL and AIR SERVICE 
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Wurlitzer Lyrie 
1934 Radio Line 


Model M-4-L1, illustrated, A.C. only, 
superheterodyne circuit with automatic vol- 
ume control, reflexed, 5” dynamic speaker, 
2 gang condenser, A.C. voltage double 
system, four tubes, 1700 to 550 kilocycles 
calibration. Ebony finish, hand-rubbed 
buffed aluminum grille bars and knobs. 
Length 1014” x 7” x 4%”. Shipping weight 
7 Ibs. 1934 line includes table, automobile 
and console models of attractive designs 
having a list price range from $19.95 to 
$119.50. Broadsides show 18 different mod- 
els including short wave, short wave and 
broadcast band sets. The Rudolph Wur- 
litzer Mfg. Co., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Eveready “Flash-O-Scope” 
and Flashlight Display Piece 


Offers free to children the Eveready 
“Flash-O-Scope” with the purchase of any 
Eveready flashlight. “Flash-O-Scope” comes 
in an attractive display envelope ready for 
assembly. Makes shadow pictures of 
Punch and Judy, etc., which move. In- 
structions included with each envelope as 


] 


The New and Exciting 
EVEREADY 
H-O-SCOPE 


EVEREADY | 


FLASHLIGHT 





well as information to enable making other 
pictures. “Flash-O-Scope” display and en- 
velopes available to dealers with an order 
for $7.50 or more of Eveready Flashlights. 
Display piece measures 38” by 32”. Na- 
tional Carbon Co., Inc., 30 E. 42nd St., 
New York City. 


Modernistic Display For 
Universal Electric Appliances 

As illustrated and described in a folder 
issued by the company is available free 
with any of six items shown in the folder. 
Stand has three shelves each large enough 
to display a single appliance with a price 
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card. The 12 appliances from which~-the 
selection of six may be made are: two 
toasters, two percolators, two irons, two 
waffle makers, one sandwich toaster—waffle 
maker—griddle, two heating pads and a 





chafing dish. Each of the items is described 
and illustrated in the folder, which also 
includes list price data. Landers, Frary & 
Clark, New Britain, Conn. 


G.E. High-Efficiency Lamp 
For Portable Indirect Fixtures 


A 250-watt Mazda lamp with tubular 
bulb for general interior indirect light- 
ing. Considerably smaller than either the 
regular 200 or 300-watt lamp it offers fix- 
ture designers the opportunity to create 
newly styled merchandise and at the 
same time offers a marked improvement in 
the amount of light which may be ob- 
tained both initially and in service from 
properly designed equipment. Measures 
6% in. x 2 in. with 3% in. filament center 
to base contact point. Inside frosted fin- 
ish, medium screw base and 500 hour life. 
Wattage, 250, voltage 110-115-125. List, 
$1.35. General Electric Co., Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Russell ““Hold-Heet”’ 
Noiseless Pressure Fan 


For furnace application.. Equipment in- 
cludes fan, Ballentine motor, frame, sup- 
porting legs, floor flanges, V belt and three 
interchangeable pulleys. Two blades, 22 
in. in diameter, revolving at 750 r.p.m. The 
maker states that this combination pro- 
duces a large amount of sound, but the 
resulting frequency of 25 beats a second 
is inaudible, as the lowest audible fre- 
quency is 30 beats per second. Large 
opening for the inlet with this type of 
fan offers minimum resistance to free 
gravity circulation when fan is not running. 
Blade operating in its large opening is non- 
loading, so that practically constant power 
is required at all deliveries. Fan operates 
vertically. Air thrust counterbalances 
weight of fan and shaft so rotating system 
with minimum friction resistance is the 
result says the maker. Three speeds 





i ‘ 3 





Ballentine motor has low starting current, 
high starting torque and does not dim 
the lights when starting says the maker. 
Has no clutches, commutators or starting 
switches. Wool felt, oil retaining discs 
surrounding capillary bronze bearings will 
run for long periods without lubrication. 
Russell Electric Co., 378 W. Huron St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





O-G Thriller and 
Luck-O-Wheel Games 


Luck-O-Wheel, list, $1.00, has numbered 
indicator in tower working independently 
of spinning wheel, being attached to “free- 
wheeling” drive shaft that sets it in mo- 
tion as soon as the large wheel spins. 
Change of “odds” permitted no matter 
how many times one animal wins. O-G 





Thriller, illustrated, list, $1.00, a dice 
game with dice of metal numbered nu- 
merically in Arabic figures and are rolled, 
tumbled and tossed by disc that is set in 
motion by pushing lever at base of game. 
Durable Toy & Novelty Corp., 215 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 





Winchester Model 54 
Described In Folder 


Containing six pages of information. 
Approximately 20% of this catalog is de- 
voted to ballistic tables and to the pres- 
entation of riflemen’s “dope” on sight 
adjustment. For retail dealers, their 
salesmen and customers. Advertising De- 
partment, Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 
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A RAPID SELLER 
STAR 


CAULS 
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P HEEL PLATES 
are in great demand. 
The outstanding sell- 
ers for over 25 years. 9 sizes to fit smallest or largest 
shoes. 1% gross pairs in box. Also 3 pairs assorted 


on cards. Sold by Leading Jobbers. Send for Sam- 
ples and Prices. 


* STAR HEEL PLATE CO. * 
Newark N. J. 











Hardware Dealers 
can get these buyers 


Women everywhere know the new 
Moore 
Aluminum Push-Pins 


the kind that can be inserted in walls or woodwork with a 
hammer, and want them to hang up things, without marring 
wall paper, plaster or woodwork. 

Show our small Counter Display. Sales follow. 


6 for 10 cents Front Packets 
Your Jobber can supply you 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
113-123 Berkley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























PICK UP PROFITS 


with the New 1% lb. 
ATLAS “flat style’? papers 


of STERILIZED BLUED Tacks 








Meet the increasing demand for this modern 
paper that is giving tack users a new idea of 
tack convenience..... and safety! 


Distributed through Hardware Jobbers 


ATLAS TACK CORPORATION 


Fairhaven, Massachusetts 





MAILING LIST 
of 


WHOLESALE 
HARDWARE 
HOUSES 


Every One Selling 
Through Hardware 
Channels Needs 
a Copy 





Indispensable for 


I Calling on Hardware Jobbers 
2 Your Credit Department 
3B Direct Mail Work 


Nt Lists: PRICE 


Shelf Hardware Jobbers 
Heavy Hardware Jobbers 
a mpptics a Sunct a 
umbers inners’ Supplies 
Manufacturers’ Agents Remittance 
Hardware Chain Stores with Order 
Hardware Association Lists 
HARDWARE AGE VERIFIED LIST 


239 W. 39th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 























~-(CHICAGO)— 


SPRING HINGES 
Quality Screen Door Spring Hinges 


When selecting your re- 
quirements of Screen Door 
Spring Hinges for the com- 
ing season it will pay you to 
consider Type 3005 and 
1005 Chicago Spring 





Hinges. 

They are constructed of 
heavy wrought metal, fin- 
ished in a most excellent 
manner, and have enclosed 
springs of tempered steel 


wire with tension adjust- 





Type 4005 ment. 


Chicago Spring Hinge Company. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
U.S.A. 
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Royal Liquid Solder 


Packed in an attractive counter display. 
Suggested retail selling price, 10c. per 
tube; dealer cost, 80c. per dozen. Tube 
is attractively lithographed in three col- 
ors. Royal Glue Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Chromalox Electric ““Heetflo” 
Vertical Type Fan and Heater 


A portable motor-driven unit with 
switch operating either fan or heater, per- 
mitting its use as fan or heater, accord- 
ing to season. Special fan delivers large 
volume of air, resulting in more uniform 
temperature due to circulation. Shaded 








pole type motor, oilless bearings, Chro- 
malox enclosed type 1000 watt heating 
element. Will not interfere with radio 
reception, says the maker. Measures 9 in. 
high, 8% in. wide. Shipping weight 6% 
Ibs. Art-style bronze finish. List price, 
$10.50, slightly higher west of Rockies. 
Edwin L. Wiegand Co., 7598 Thomas 
Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Winchester Offers Pocket Size 
Catalog On Shot guns and Rifles 


For distribution to customers includes 
entire Winchester line of shotguns and 
rifles with rifle and shotgun ammunition, 
with the newest Winchester cartridges and 
shells. Printed in black and red, it con- 
tains sixty-four pages, fits standard pam- 
phlet rack and regulation No. 6 mailing 
envelope. Cover shows hunting scene sil- 
houettes. Manufacturing policies and 
methods of Winchester are given together 
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with a classification of rifles as to pur- 
poses. Each shotgun or rifle is given a 
page by itself with a good illustration of 
the gun. Pages devoted to ammunition 
include listing of ballistics of every cart- 
ridge used in rifles shown in catalog. Two 
pages devoted to Western White Flyer 
Targets and Western Hand Trap. Two 
pages present Winchester gun cleaning 
and lubricating preparations. Advertising 
Department, Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Westinghouse Offers Free 
Appliance Merchandiser 


Of compact size, occupies about 2’ by 2’ 
of floor space. Each of four side displays 
is flooded with illumination from concealed 
light. Merchandiser of automobile steel 
with lustrous baked enamel finish. Offered 
to dealers purchasing an assortment having 
a total suggested retail value of $107.20. 
Assortment includes one of each of the 





following: food mixer, food mixer attach- 
ments, 1933 automatic waffle iron, 1933 
heat indicating waffle iron, Deluxe toaster, 
standard toaster, four cup percolator, 6 
cup percolator, 7 cup percolator, coffee 
maker, air circulating heater, “Two-for- 
One” warming pad, standard warming pad 
and curling iron assortmertt. A new cata- 
log showing and describing Westinghouse 
electric appliances is available. Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., 200 E. 5th St., 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


Horton Model No. 3 
Standard Washer 


Equipment includes: adjustable pressure 
and safety release; rigid lid with rubber 
rim; large four wing submerged type 
aluminum agitator with special non-tarnish 
finish controlled by convenient outside 
lever; clean cut, strong, light steel frame, 
heavy duty % h.p. electric motor with live 
rubber mounting, giving full floating power 
and having a two-year guarantee. Rubber 
covered attachment cord and rubber plug, 
large easy rolling, rust proofed casters; 
new style wringer with balloon rolls, crepe 
finish, swinging reversible with convenient 
control levers. Has sealed wringer gear 
mechanism, hardened steel clutch and gears 
and lifetime lubrication. Full size tub, six 
sheet capacity, porcelain enameled inside 





and out on genuine Armco. Tub fabricated 
by exclusive Horton process. Tub cush- 
ioned in rubber and clamped to frame by 
patented method eliminating all bolts 
through tub. Fully enclosed mechanism. 
Cut steel gears, machined to finest pre- 
cision, operating in constant bath of oil. 
Model No. 4 is the same except that it has 
a Briggs & Stratton engine, four. cycle, 
% h.p. air cooled. Pedal starter with 
separate tanks for oil and gasoline. Horton 


Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


The Training Plane 


A working model of an actual airplane 
controlled by moveable control stick and 
rubber bar which pilots use in flying. Sold 
in kit form so child gets pleasure of as- 
sembling the unit as well as operating it. 
With each kit is included an instruction 





sheet for assembling piane together with 
plans, definitions of flying terms and data 
on the methods used by pilots in “taking- 
off,” climbing, level flight, etc. Suggested 
retail selling price, $1.00. Melrich V. 
Rosenberg & Co., Distributors, 386 4th 
Ave., New ¥ork City. 
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ANew Mending 
ak Material 
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FRUND’S 
PLASTIC MENDING 
RUBBER 


—<~»_ ~ ~~ w~ wv ~~ — . 


A high grade rubber in paste form— 
not a cement. Non-inflammable. Use 
right from tube—dries to tough 
elastic rubber. Mends Rubber, Leath- 
er, Fabrics and other materials. Makes 
Insulation, Washers, Packing and 
other articles. No Patches Required. 
Packed 12 lithographed tubes in individual 
cartons with one beautiful 4 color display 


card. 
Order from your Jobber 


FRUND RUBBER CO. 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 











CLANCY Galvanized 
HOSE CLAMPS 


“EASY ON THE HOSE” 


Cw 
Leak-Tight 
Rust-Proof 

Cw 


Standard of the World 
for 40 Years 
GW 


All Sizes 
Prompt Shipment 
Ask Your Jobber 


J.R. CLANCY, Inc. 


Syracuse, New York 


TRADE. MARK REGISTERED /§ 
US. PATENT OFFICE / 




































You can stake your 
reputation on RIXSON 


@ Some specifications pass 
the buck from architect to contractor, and finally 
to the builders’ hardware dealer. It is you who 
must guess what they mean by “Rixson, or 
equal.” It is to you they come when the hard- 
ware installed is not up to specification. 





It is plain that Rixson exclusive designs, and 
the quality which is assured by our rigid manu- 
facturing standards, can only be produced in the 
Rixson factory. There is no reason to take a 
chance. Point out to your customers that “Rix- 
son, or equal” means just one quality, Rixson. 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON CO. 
4450 Carroll Ave., Chicago, III. 


New York Office: 2034 Webster Ave. 
Philadelphia Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 
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HARDWARE SPECIALTIES 





























Stock and Profit with 


“G & B” QUALITY Products 


POULTRY NETTING 
STRAITLINE FENCING 
GALVANIZED HARDWARE CLOTH 


SCREEN WIRE CLOTH: 
“PEARL” 


“ACME” ELECTRO GALVANIZED 
PAINTED BLACK 
COPPER 
BRIGHT and ROMAN BRONZE 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 


Betabliched 1818 Americe’s Oldest Woven Wire Factory-Manufacturers 


WIRE CLOTH, NETTING and FENCING 
Galvanized Steel Wire Cleth in all Meshes and Gauges 
New Yerk City Georgetown, Coun. Chieage Kansas City, Me. San Francises 


WIRE 
Fetes 1S 


Gé 


QUALITY 


Provucrs 











Crown and N ye ory 


Nails Pads 


A Standard of Resilient 
of Quality Rubber 


Uniform, preci- Long - wearing 
sion made, high- pads with 
ly finished -— for lightest specific 


ravity — for 
efficient shoeing | be ly cate and 
and lasting gm 


ore energy. 
satisfaction of Ly, Ask for _ illus- 
your customers. od 








trated folder. 


e 1030 Military Road 
Fowler & Union Horse Nail Co. —. Buffalo, N. ¥ 





for DIL STOVES-RANGE BURNERS 


N attractive, fast-moving 
item. Descriptive folder 
and prices from your 


jobber. 


THE RAYBESTOS DIVISION of 
Raybestos-Manhatten, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT CONN. 
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LOOK FOR THE TRADE MARK 
ON THE SHANK OF THE BIT 








WOOD BORING T00 


Sole Manufacturers of the 
Genuine Irwin Bit Since 1885 


The Irwin Auver Bit Company 


Wilmington, Ohio 
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The Basic Wholesale Code Hearing 


(Continued from page 23) 


ing directly to another group of com- 
petitive purchasers in that same field. 


Dual Selling 


“In this form of dual selling, unless 
the functional service which the whole- 
saler performs is recognized and pro- 
vided for in a wholesale price dif- 
ferential then an inequitable, discrim- 
inatory and unfair competitive condition 
must inevitably arise. Under such cir- 
cumstances there is no possible way 
under which a wholesaler can operate 
except unfairly. He must either: (a) 
Overcharge his customers for an item 
which they can buy more cheaply from 
the manufacturer direct, or (b) The 
wholesaler must sell the item at a loss, 
thus forcing all other wholesalers to do 
likewise. 

“It is to provide the means by which 
wholesalers generally may withdraw 
from either or both these forms of un- 
fair dealing that this section has been 
included in the general code for the 
wholesale trade.” 


The Protests 


Protest against both the “Definitions” 
and “Price Differentials” features of 
the wholesalers’ code came from the 
National Hardware & Supply Associa- 
tion. A. H. Woltze, executive secretary, 
presented and filed briefs in opposi- 
tion to both sections. From these we 
quote in part the following :— 

“We object to parts of Article 2, 
DEFINITIONS: ‘WHOLESALER OR 
DISTRIBUTOR.’ Under the terms of 
this article the Wholesaler or Distribu- 
tor is retaining the exclusive right to 
sell retailers and at the same time 
is attempting to establish his right 
to sell institutional, commercial and in- 
dustrial users and also the ultimate 
consumers. 

“The sale of merchandise by Whole- 
saler or Distributor to the consumer 
has long been a bone of contention in 
the hardware trade. The hardware 
wholesaler has for many years made a 
practice of competing directly with the 
retail hardware dealer in the sale 
of practically everything ordinarily 
stocked and sold by any class of hard- 
ware merchants. In late years the hard- 
ware wholesaler has encroached fur- 
ther and further into the retail business, 
until today a very significant part of 
his business it at retail, sold direct to 
the ultimate consumer, also in retail 
quantities to institutional, commercial 
and industrial users. We contend that 
this class of selling in effect makes the 
wholesaler a retail merchant. This is 
confirmed by the fact that in States 
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where a retail sales tax is in effect, 
the wholesalers are paying a very con- 
siderable amount in the form of re- 
tail sales taxes. 

“The objection to this practice is very 
serious and now this same wholesaler 
or distributor is attempting through 
this code to bring about a condition 
whereby a manufacturer would be re- 
quired to protect him by means of price 
differentials at the expense of the 
merchants with whom he is competing. 

“If the Wholesaler or Distributor is 
to be given preferential price treatment 
then it is obviously inequitable that he 
should be permitted to sell his mer- 
chandise to the consumer, as by all the 
laws of fair trade practice the sale to 
the consumer is distinctly the right 
and privilege of the retail merchants. 
“We note in this article the words 
. . and does not sell in significant 
amounts to the ultimate consumer.’ We 
object to the sale of merchandise in 
any amount by the Wholesaler or Dis- 
tributor to the ultimate consumer and 
we challenge anyone to say what is 
meant by significant amounts. 

“We Recommend: That when this 
code is finally drafted and adopted, 
it definitely and conclusively state just 
what constitutes a Wholesaler or Dis- 
tributor, with the qualification that such 
definition be not permitted either di- 
rectly or indirectly to endorse the sale 
of merchandise by Wholesaler or Dis- 
tributor to any class of consumer.” 


‘ 


Opposed to Differentials 


“We object to Article 8, Section 11: 
DIFFERENTIALS. This section by in- 
ference requires manufacturers, mills 
or other primary sellers to set up dis- 
criminatory price differentials against 
Wholesale-Retail Merchants. 

“If this section is adopted as pro- 
posed it would operate to boycott all 
manufacturers, importers, mills or other 
primary sellers who do not charge more 
for their merchandise to the Wholesale- 
Retail Merchants, than to the Whole- 
salers or Distriblutors as defined in this 
Code. 

“The Wholesaler or Distributor ad- 
mittedly has a definite place in the 
economic set up but that place is in 
supplying merchandise to the small re- 
tailer who is not able to buy in suffi- 
cient quantities to make factory ship- 
ments practical.” 


Salesmen Want Recognition 


The National Association of Manu- 
facturers also protested on these points 
as tending “to legalize boycott.” Jos. 
H. Dreyer, president, The National 


Council of Traveling Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciations protested the omission of any 
clause or consideration for salesmen in 
this or other codes. He advocated a 
minimum wage or guaranteed drawing 
account for commission salesmen, say- 
ing such a clause would stop the ex- 
ploiting of salesmen by unfair em- 
ployers. Mr. Whiteside explained that 
only the $14 and $15 minimum wages 
could be considered for “all class of 
employees” in this code. Mr. Dreyer 
said this would be of no help so he 
filed a protest explaining the salesmen’s 
problems in today’s picture. 

Representatives of the American 
Steel Warehouse Association protested 
against the inclusion of sheet distribu- 
tors in the basic code, stating that the 
National Sheet Metal Distributors (for- 
merly Metal Branch of National Hard- 
ware Association) was “not truly rep- 
resentative” of this group in industry 
and that it should therefore not be per- 
mitted to act as spokesman. Figures 
on membership presented and filed 
claimed the American Steel Warehouse 
Association should be given the only 
right to sponsor a code covering the 
distribution of sheets and related ma- 
terials, etc. 

A representative of the Refrigera- 
tion Division of the N. E. M. A. pro- 
tested against the definitions until such 
time as these were clarified by being 
stated more specifically. 


Labor Board Wants 
Shorter Hours 


Joel Barrall, of NRA labor board 
asked that the 40-hr work week be re- 
duced to 35 hr. with a 5-day week, as 
the 40-hr. basis would only increase em- 
ployment 2 per cent in the wholesale 
industry. He also advocated two shifts 
for watchmen and a 40-hr. basis, in- 
stead of 48 hr., for delivery men. He 
also asked for 144 for overtime in- 
stead of the uniform 1 1/3 pay for over- 
time. Both Mr. Barrall and Stuart 
Heinritz of NRA Consumers’ Board 
protested against the “definitions” and 
the “price differentials” features but 
made no specific charges on these points. 
Both of their groups have consistently 
objected to all really protective meas- 
ures, presumably for fear of unfair 
“price fixing.” 

Bringing the hearings to a recess 
(technical term only for it is usually 
the close of the hearing) Mr. White- 
side made a stirring appeal to all whole- 
salers to work and fight together “to 
develop this wholesale industry into the 
great position that it is entitled to in 
the commerce of the United States.” 
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The Greatest Improvement in Years 
Milk Cans with “NEVERLEAK” Bottoms 
SOLAR Milk Can bottom parts are Sealtite metal fused 
A sso- into practically one inseparable unit, soldered smoothly 
any on the inside and guaranteed not to leak. 
n in Made of heavy gauge steel, heavily tin coated to resist 
ed a rust. Sanitary, extra serviceable and in demand because 
wing of their outstanding features. 
say- Made in popular patterns and weights in 20, 32 and 40 
> eX- quarts capacity. They return a real profit. If your Job- 
em- ber cannot supply you—write us direct. 
that 
— SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. Old Roll Bott NEVERLEAK Bott 
s of MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS Note how ‘water and. dirt The three parts are. practically 
eyer 169 Duane St., New York, N. Y. Ay 5 glam eG 
> he 
1en’s 
pie VULC UFKIN TAPES— 
oe LCAN List, 
the eee RULES and TOOLS 
Vulcan Electric Solder- — 
4 iScerically Heated Ao" —— 
vate pliances. Best quality prod- pi 
ucts for every meas- Ta’ 
ch FASTEST SOLDERING ariapheorsicnne >. 
‘ ent. . ob > 
ures LOWEST SOLDERING COST hy, oan 
filed 
ouse VULCAN ELECTRIC COMPANY f fp 
only 225 VARICK STREET THE /UFATN GLE {, O. 
the NEW YORK, N. Y. SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
ma- WELL AND FAVORABLY KNOWN FOR 25 YEARS 106 Lafayette St., New York City 
yera- 
pro- 
such COF F EE «i 
eing ae 
Most imitated nozzle on 
K ~ gy rhage | the DRINKING 
D BOSTON! . oston Nozzle. Never 
qualled in quality. . - M 
Nol ee Simple. Substantial. . TI E 
Fastest seller anywhere. (Next Six Months) 
d Each nozzle packed in 
bar separate —=y" Ly a Feature the 
> re- tons in full color 
¥ DR lchegraphed die- MOST BEAUTIFUL 
=. play packages. ENAMELED 
sale THE DRIP COFFEE MAKER té 
hifts BOSTON Pours ’til empty without Finish: Ivory with 
in. NOZZLE removing the inset coffee brown trim 
He UNITED STATES STAMPING COMPANY 
- in- .. Cambridge, Mass. QUALITY ENAMELED WARE - - - MOUNDSVILLE, W.VA. 
yver- a 
uart 
yard ALWAYS NEEDED! 
~ A List of 
ut 
ints. WHOLESALE 
ntly HARDWARE 
fair HOUSES Giving 
Names and Addresses; Capitaliza- 
tions; Lines Handled; Territories 
Sess Covered; Number of Men Travelled; 
ally Names of Officers and Buyers. 
aite- Useful for 
ole- PERSONAL SALES CONTACTS Write for Your Copy 
to Price $10.00 a Copy CREDIT DEPARTMENT See back cover of the annual Hardware Buyers’ Reference 
the Check with Order DIRECT MAIL WORK Number for additional information on Stewart products. 
= HARDWARE AGE VERIFIED LIST The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
239 W. 39th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 918 Stewart Block - - Cincinnati, Ohio 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
RATES 





Positions Wanted Adver- 
tisements at Special Rate of 
one cent a word, minimum 
fifty cents per insertion. 








Use the “Classified Opportunities Section” 
Manufacturers’ Agents, Jobbers, Jobbers’ Salesmen, Retailers and Retail Salesmen 





THE FOLLOWING RATES 


apply to “Help Wanted,” “Business Oppor- 
tunities,” “Sales Accounts Wanted” and 
“Sales Representatives Wanted” advertise- 


ments. 
—a 
Set Solid, Minimum of 50 words..... $3.00 
Each additional word.........++-+ 06 
All Capitals, Minimum of 50 words.. 4.00 
Each additional word.........++++ .06 


Allow Seven Words fer Keyed Address. 





Remittance Must Accompany Order 


Samples of merchandise, literature, catalogs, etc., will not be forwarded 


to Reach Hardware Manufacturers, 


ae DISPLAY Sates 
$5.00 





Discounts for Classified Advertising 
4 insertions. 10% off; 8 insertions, 15% off. 
Due to the special rate, these discounts do 
not apply on Positions Wanted Advertise- 
ments. 





HARDWARE AGE is published every other 
Thursday. Classified forms close Nine Days 
previous to date of ——- 





Address your advertisements and te 
HARDWARE AGE, Classified Opportunities, 
239 West 39th St., New York City. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 





SALES MANAGER WANTED to develop 
and direct marketing of high-grade patented hard- 
ware specialty in great demand. Comprehensive 
general sales promotion experience required. 
Executive connection offered to right party able 
to make. nominal investment in Pennsylvania 
County. State qualifications fully to secure prompt 
interview. Address Box B-281, care HarRDWARE 
Ace, New York City. 


FOR SALE—HARDWARE STOCK AND 
FIXTURES. Old- established business now op- 
erating. Best location in town of 5,000. Heart 
of Michigan fruit belt. Heavy summer resort 
business. Wonderful chance for live wire. This 
business must be sold before December 16. Ad- 
dress Howard Englesby, Receiver, South Haven, 
Michigan. 


FORMER HARDWARE CLERK will buy an 
active interest in hardware store in a small town, 
diversified industries, population about 15,000, 
Eastern Pennsylvania. Prefer association of old 
experienced hardware man looking forward to re 
tirement. Address Box B-269, care HARDWARE 
Ace, New York City. 














SALES ACCOUNTS WANTED 


SALESMAN HAVING EXCELLENT CON- 
TAC TS with hardware and paper jobbing trade 
and who has successfully introduced several items 
in Metropolitan New York for nationally known 
organizations, is open for new items. FE‘ave han- 
dled men. Can arrange warehouse and delivery 
service. Commission or other arrangements. Very 
highest of references. In the thirties and mar- 
ried. Available at short notice, preferably Janu 
ary first. Address Box B-277, care HARDWARE 
Ace, New York City. 








_ LINES WANTED to offer hardware trade, 
industrials, mill supply houses, brewers, depart- 
ment stores in Missouri and Southern Illinois. 
Have wide acquaintance and following, can furnish 
warehouse facilities if desired. Satisfactory refer- 
ences. Reply stating particulars. James W. 
Byrnes, 13 S. 4th St.. St. Louis, Mo. 





NEW YORK, WESTCHESTER AND LONG 
ISLAND representative of the Nanpanee Lumber 
and Manufacturing Company of Nappanee, Indi- 
ana, desires to secure one additional line. Address 
Walter S. Kraus, 441 Lexington Ave., New York 

ity. 








SALES REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 





THERE STILL IS SOME DESIRABLE 
TERRITORY OPEN FOR AN EXCLUSIVE 
ARRANGEMENT TO CONTACT WHOLE- 
SALE HARDWARE DEALERS ON HANDY 
GRIP SANDPAPER HOLDER. IF YOU 
WANT A PROFITABLE ITEM THAT RE- 
PEATS AND IS NOW BEING NATIONALLY 
ADVERTISED WRITE US. ADDRESS THE 
BUSCH AND THIEM COMPANY, SAN- 
DUSKY, OHIO. 


SALESMEN WANTED cover Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania Delaware, 
Maryland, firm manufacturing quality wallpaper 
paste, available every price field, and accessories 
that are volume items, sell in every paint, hard- 
ware, wallpaner, department store. Excellent op- 
portunity full time man or side line. Liberal 
commissions. Address Box B-270, care HARDWARE 
Ace, New York City. 








MAN TO CALL ON RURAL TRADE in 
northeastern territory. Possibilities as either full 
time line or side line. Address Box B-283, care 
Harpware Ace, New York City. 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR SALESMEN calling 
on hardware and department stores to earn extra 
commissions and build profitable repeat business 
with outstanding line of quality iron pipe fittings. 
Give complete information as to experience, lines 
carried and territory covered, in first letter. Ad 
dress Box B-276, care Harpware Ace, New 
York City. 


SIDE LINE SALESMEN calling on retailers. 
Secure orders for clearance through jobbers. 
Liberal commission. This is a quality repeater 
in hardware, electrical, sporting goods and auto 
accessories department. Brand new. Alone in 
its field. See our eighth page advertisement in 
this issue. Address Frund Rubber Co., 154 E 
Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


SALESMEN WHO ARE CALLING on their 
customers regularly to sell our line salesbooks, 
manifold books, autographic registers and register 
forms on commission basis. State territory cov- 
ered and give ‘ee Syracuse Salesbook 
Co., Syracuse, N. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MR. RETAILER OR JOBBER would you 
like to secure an experienced hardware execu- 
tive above the average? You can do so, on short 
notice. So read this through. There is a hard- 
ware executive with thirty years’ experience in 
retail and wholesale hardware, mill supplies, 
plumbing supplies, farm implements, builder’s 
supplies, cutlery, sporting goods, hotel and 
restaurant supplies, as buyer, sales and collections, 
holding positions with large important hardware 
jobbers for several years. Well posted in all 
lepartments retail and wholesale hardware prac- 
tice. He has been out of the hardware business 
for a short time but would like to get back with 
a firm where his loyalty and ability would count. 
He is after a permanent place and nothing else 
will do. In good health and single. Those in- 
terested kindly write—Box B-254, care E‘aRDWARE 
Act, New York City. 




















Hardware Personnel 


FOR THE HARDWARE 
AND 
ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


WHOLESALE RETAIL 


Men and women are registered in this bureau who 
can successfully fill any position listed below. Well 
recommended and trained in their occupations. 
MANAGERIAL DEPARTMENT 

Assistant managers, department managers. 
SALES DEPARTME 

Assistant sales manager, salesmen, inside and 

outside, sales correspondents, price clerks, order 


clerks. 
PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 
Buyers, pick up boys. 
OFFICE MANAGER 
Cashier, bookkeeper, stenographers, clerks, mail 


clerks. 
SHIPPING DEPARTMENT 
Shipping clerks, assistants, truck or chauffeurs, 


porters. 
stock ig ing A 
tock men, 
ADVERTISING. AND PUBLICITY 
Catalogue compilers, circular layout men, ma- 
chine operators 
CREDIT DEPARTMENT 
Credit men, assistants, collectors. 
BILLING DEPARTME 
Pricing clerks, billing machine operators. 
RETAIL DEPARTMENT 
Managers, assistants, cashiers, counter clerks, 
store salesmen, store boys, shipping clerks, re- 
ceiving clerks, locksmiths, repair men. 


NO CHARGE TO EMPLOYERS FOR THIS 
SERVICE 


This is the only employment agency which special- 
izes in the hardware and allied industries. 


Associated Placement Bureau 


152 West 42nd Street, New York City 
Wis. 7-1802, 1803 








ul 

AVAILABLE—CONTACT  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE to carry out plans and policies for the 
promotion of sales—to develop new channels for 
distribution. Practical merchandising experience. 
Successful sales record. ide and intimate ac- 
quaintance in hardware field. Traveled exten- 
sively over the entire United States. Desires con- 
nection only with manufacturer. Salary second- 
arv to proposition offering stability and future. 
Address Box B-256, care Harpware Ace, New 
York City. 





SALES EXECUTIVE with many years 
successful sales and sales managing experi- 
ence, contacting with hardware jobbers and 
supply dealers throughout the United States, 
is available for position with manufacturer 
distributing his products through these 
channels. Not interested in any commis- 
sion proposition or investment. Address 
Box B 266, care Harpware Ace, N. Y. City. 











1 AM NOW REPRESENTING A LARGE 
COMPANY IN THE FIELD AND DOING 
VERY WELL. T WANT TO ADVANCE MY- 
SELF AND NOW SEEK A POSITION AS 
SALES MANAGER. BEST OF REFER 
ENCES FROM MY PRESENT FIRM_ WHO 
WISH ME WELL. TFEY ARE LOCATED 
IN THE WEST. I’D LIKE TO REMAIN 
IN THE EAST. ADDRESS BOX B-278. CARE 
HARDWARE AGE, NEW YORK CITY. 


TRAVELING SPECIALTY SALESMAN, 
good at getting new accounts, an active live wire, 
experienced in advertising and building up a 
business or territory, 20 years’ experience selling, 
starting as house to house salesman, crew man- 
ager, selling farmers, dealers, jobbers, large in- 
dustries, railroads, mail order and chain outlets, 
wishes to connect with a real progressive manufac- 
turer. Address Box B-274, care HARDWARE AGE, 
New York City. 


HARDWARE MAN EXPERIENCED in the 
following lines, capable of taking charge—build- 
er’s hardware, tools. pipe and fittings, factory 
supplies, paints, brushes, fishing tackle and sport- 
ing goods. Address Box B 261, care HarpWwARE 
Acre, New York City. 














aCuae PLACEMENT RUREAU 
2 West 42nd St. 
y * York City 

We have received and seupaty filled the ap- 
plications for employment from sales represent- 
atives from all parts of the United States. Should 
ou be interested in representation in the follow- 
ing states please communicate with the above 
organization and you shall receive prom and 
intelligent service. You are under no obligation 
to us for this cooperation. 

Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Towa, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, hode Is- 
land, Texas, West Virginia. 


I AM QUALIFIED TO MANAGE retail 
establishment or responsible inside position with 
jobber or manufacturer. Fourteen years’ experi- 
ence including executive in wholesale and retail 
fields of hardware, housefurnishing, mill supplies, 
electric appliance and associate lines. American, 
age 33, ambitious, with many good ideas to help 
bring trade. Locate any town or city within 
500 miles New York City. Address Box B-273, 
care Harpware Ace, New York City. 
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HARDWARE MAN—forty -three years old, 
sober and industrious, twenty years’ experience in 
wholesale and retail hardware, open for a posi- 
tion with reputable retail firm where work and 
integrity will be rewarded. Can furnish first- 
class references as to honesty and ability. Will 
go anywhere, middle West or South preferred. 
Address Box B-239, care Harpware Ace, New 
York City. 


EXECUTIVE AND SALES EXPERIENCE. 
Have had over twenty years’ active service in 
office and advertising management as well as 
traveling experience. Have contacts with the 
hardware trade in practically every state having 
covered the territory many times. Can furnish 
the best of references. Location of headquarters 
wherever desired. Address Box B-275, care 
Harpware Ace, New York City. 


WANTED: PERMANENT WORK in Hard- 
ware Store. Can solder, paint, repair pumps, 
harness, drive truck; know hardware line. Mar- 
ried; 36 years of age. Honest, steady, can 
furnish references, and give bond if necessary. 
Address Roy Trester, Centerpoint, Indiana. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN, ten years sell- 
ing the hardware and sporting goods trade of 
eastern New York State. Seven years with last 
employer. A connection in Eastern territory de- 
sired, but not essential. References. Address Box 











SALESMAN OPEN FOR PROPOSITION 
to represent manufacturer or jobber in New 
York City and local territories. Over fifteen 
years’ experience and favorably known to the 
hardware trade. Can furnish first-class refer- 
ences as to ability and character. Address Box 
B-279, care Harpware Ace, New York City. 


TRAVELING SALESMAN—A hard-working 
producer, with wide acquaintance among Southern 
jobbers and large retailers. Full knowledge and 
experience in shelf and heavy hardware, mill, mine 
and contractor’s supplies, and building material. 
Can get results under existing conditions. Ad- 
— Box B-272, care HarpwareE Acre, New York 
City. 


SALESMAN DESIRES POSITION with re- 
tail or wholesale house. Twenty-six vears of age 
and married. Have_ high school education, and 
eight years’ service in retail hardware. Experi- 
ence has been in Michigan and Indiana, but will 
consider any other location. Capable of man- 
aging retail store. Address Paul J. Welbaum, 
729 South Clinton St., South Bend, Ind. 














226, care Harpware Ace, New York City. 


1933 


NOVEMBER 23, 


BUYER, or similar work. with many year’s ex- 
perience in hardware, mill supplies and heavy 
hardware, is open for position. Have fine ac- 
quaintance with factories and source of supplies 
Considerable selling exnerience. Position desired 
in Eastern states or locality. Address Box B 
263, care Harpware Acar, New York City. 





SALES EXECUTIViE—Available November 
first, reliable, hard workfng, experienced producer 
with retail and jobbing contacts in middle western 
territory. With present employer last twelve 
years. Desires connection with or representa- 
tion of well-rated manufacturer. Age 43. Can 
handle correspondence, salesmen and office detail. 
An expert in modern retail merchandising and 
can furnish unquestionable references. Address 
Box No. 7515-A, Harpware Ace, 802 Otis Bldg., 
Chicago, TI. 


SALESMAN now residing in Connecticut, with 
eighteen years’ acquaintance with eastern dealers 
and three years with trade in middle and south- 
west is seeking any kind of position, anywhere. 
Am forty-two years old, Christian, married, and 
have traveled for both wholesalers and manu- 
facturers. Address Box B-271, care HARDWARE 
Acre, New York City. 

EXPERIENCED WHOLESALE HARD- 
WARE SALESMAN (20 years) buyer and man- 
ager sporting goods store, would like to line up 
with sporting goods, wholesale or retail. At 
present time out of employment. Address Box 
B-280. care Harpware Acre, New York City. 


A CAPABLE AND CONSCIENTIOUS 
SALESMAN who called on the Southern hard- 
ware jobbers for over fifteen years seeks em- 
ployment with drawing account sufficient to cover 
expenses. Address Box B-282, care HarpWwaRE 
Acre, New York City. 
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Talk Convenience and Sell the HILL 


Tell Housewives how the Hill Champion Clothes Dryer saves time, 
labor and steps—they simply revolve it which brings every foot of 
line right before them—hang entire wash without walking a step. 
No lugging heavy basket of wet clothes from place to place. Easily 
erected. Sturdily built. Has folding removable reel and removable 
post. Three sizes to hold 100, 115 and 150 ft. best cotton line. An 
outstanding seller that returns a good profit. Send for Booklet—it 


HILL 








Clothes Dryer Co., Inc. 

|R. Made in Champion Worcester Mass. 
3 sizes ss ¢ 

& nal New York Distributor 


H. Kornahrens, Inc. 
‘WE 00 Our Past 











‘MOULTON 
LADDERS 


The Moulton Ladder 
Manufacturing Co., 


Somerville, Mass. 











Steel Brick and Mortar Hods 


- 


158 Mortar, No. 162 Brick, 
267012" x 11%” deep. 22”x10"x7” deep. 
Have been used for years because of their strength 
and lightness. No dripping onto the user’s back. 
They are all steel too. 








Bommier 
Checking Floor Hinges 


Suitable for 
all sizes and 


kinds of 
doors, metal 























Present Prices Will Interest You or wood 
Made by z 2 y 
THE CLEVELAND WIRE SPRING CO. Write for illustrated catalogue 
E. 38th St. and Hamilton Ave. Cleveland, Ohio Bommer Spring Hinge Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
HOW FAST 


can he move 
on his HANDS 
and KNEES? 












Domes of Silence 
for Metal Beds 


(Rubber Cushioned ) 


Quickly inserted in bed posts. Spring 
tension prevents DOME slipping out. 
Cushions shocks and jars. Permits 
easy, noiseless moving of bed. Will 
not injure floors or rugs. In great 
demand. 3 sizes: 1.9”, 1” and %”. 
In sets of 4 to retail profitably at 60 
we aeetens cts., 45 cts. and 40 cts. per set. Bulk 
Hardware Job. Packing—12 sets to a carton. 


ber a 1 - ° 
pendent Maw. © Domes of Silence, Inc. © 


chant 35 Pearl Street, New York City 
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Nicholson Files be- 


MAC MR IEICE long to that class of 


that merchandise which 
because of quality 


™~ K L L ~ and advertising en- 


joysasteady demand. 


At your jobber’s. Nicholson File 


OL Company, Providence, R. I., U.S.A. 
Sy , 


Genult#/ NICHOLSON FILES 


PURPOSES 


Serer 


4 


me 


TRADE MARK 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Yate) oa O10) .9 BD 


SAMSON SPOT, PHOENIX and SACHEM brands 
each the standard of quality for its particular use. 


"There IS a Difference in Sush Cord”’ 
OTHER BRAIDED CORDS: COTTON TWINES 


, 
Send for catalogue, samples and selling information 
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Dependable 
Wire Products 


For 60 years Wickwire Brothers have specialized in the 
manufacture of dependable wire products—known the world 
over for their unvarying high quality and long, satisfactory 
service. 

Here in Cortland, N. Y., is located our entire office and fac- 
tory where in one group of mills we control every opera- 
tion from raw materials to finished products. 

All our steel products are made from Copper Bearing Open 
Hearth Steel. We draw the wire in our own mills—all 
processing through the Steel Plant, Rod Mill and Wire Mill 
is done under our constant, personal supervision by the most 
skilled operators. 

We alone are responsible for the quality. Our products give 
unfailing satisfaction. 


The Original 


WICKWIRE BROTHERS 


CORTLAND NEW YORK 
Not Affiliated With 
Any Other Company 





Our products include: 
Net-Wick Poultry Fence, Hexagon and 
Hen-Chick Poultry Netting, Galvanized 
Hardware Cloth, Wire Nails, Brads and 
Staples; and the following brands_ of 
Sereen Wire Cloth—Cortland Bronze, Cort- 
land Copper, Cortland Ultra Premier. Cort- 
land Gray Wick and Cortland Black Enam- 
eled. All Brands of Screen Wire Cloth are 
shipped in individual Fibre Cartons. 


Your Jobber Will Supply You 














NET-WICK 


<< OUR CONDENSED ¢ 
SEE 1933 DIRECTORY wuatc 
INTHE ARDWARE no ER 
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Sensational 
Big Sellers 


Re 
= 
_ 
se 
: 
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TRADE MARK 


3-inch Chambered 
.410-Bore 
Repeating 
Shotguns 


These guns shoot both the regu- 
lar 25-inch and the powerful 
new 3-inch Winchester Repeater 
Super Speed or Western Super-X 
410-gauge shells. 


Between them, the Winches- 
ter Model 42 Skeet Gun and 
Winchester Repeater Super 
Speeds this year cleaned up the 
highest 410-gauge skeet shoot- 
ing honors for the entire country. 


NOW 


Old and Young 
Shooters Want One 


HERE is literally no limit to the people 
over 12 years of age who are fascinated 
by these sensational new Winchester small- 
bore repeating shotguns. Boys, girls, adults 
of all ages—everybody who tries one wants 


to own it. 
Popular Christmas Gifts 


The Standard Grade, for all-around hunting 
use, for shooting crows, for skeet and for 
hand-trap shooting. Weight approximately 
57g Ibs. 


The Skeet Gun especially for skeet, but 
very popular also for general hunting use, for 
shooting crows, and for hand-trap shooting. 
Weight 6 Ibs. to 64% lbs. according to barrel 
length. 


Re-order NOW—Get going on Sales for Christma 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


NEW HAVEN 


Department 40-T 


CONN., U. S. A. 
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